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SAM’L I. POPE. CHAS, H. PATTEN. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER. 
Heating & Ventilating Apparatus, 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES, 
BOILERS, PUMPS AND ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES, 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM WORK PREPARED. 


SAM’L I. POPE & CO., 


193 LAKE STREET . - - CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


For EXTERIOR and INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
from Special Designs, in all Colors. 





Matin Works AND OFFICE: 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Aves. 
Brancu Works: 
Corner 15th and Laflin Streets. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
Room 20, McCormick Block, CHICAGO. 


SKYLIGHTS, FLOOR LIGHTS, AREA AND 
SIDEWALK LIGHTS, 


207 S. Canal Street, - CHICAGO. 





1,000 ARCHITECTURAL 
——— PHOTOGRAPHS 
From all Parts of the U. S. 





CATALOGUES FREE 


J. W. TAYLOR, PvuBLIsHER, 


151 Monroe Street, - - CHICAGO. 


Imported Rock Asphalte Floors, 


For DWELLING HOUSE, CELLARS AND LAUN- 
DRIES, BREWERIES, STABLES, STORES, 
MILLS, RINKS, Etc. 


SIMPSON BROS, 
Room 15, 159 LA SALLE STREET, 
Box 382 Builders & Traders’ Building. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADVANTAGES OF Rock AsPHALTE.—It can be laid in 
the coldest weather ; it is waterproof; it is fireproof; it cam 
be laid over Cement, Brick or Wood. 





A. H. ABBOTT & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 
Tracing Cloths, Papers, Colors, Scales, etc. 
DRAWING MATERIAL 
OP EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


50 Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN REPRINT OF 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


IN ALL COUNTRIES 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY, 


By JAMES FERGUSSON, D.C.I., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 


This work is the best work on the subject ever issued. 
It is illustrated with over one thousand superb wood cuts, 
and is published in 2vo. volumes of about 1,300 pages. 
1,015 Sisasvations. 


Half Roan, $7.50. Half Morocco, $12.50. 
INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 Tribune Building, - - Cuicaco, Itt, 





A MANUAL OF 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
FOR CARPENTERS AND OTHER 
WOOD-WORKERS. 
By W. F. DECKER, 
Instructor in Drawing, University of Minnesota. 
176 Pages, 29 Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 
One 8vo Volume, Cloth. 
PRICE, $2.00. 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Tribune Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ELEMENTARY GRAPHIC STATICS 

-——AND THE-— 
Construction of Trussed Roofs, 
A Manual of Theory and Practice. 


By N. CLIFFORD RICKER, M., Arch. 

Professor of Architecture, University of Illinois; Fellow 

of the American Institute of Architects, and of the 
Western Association of Architects. 

Ome Octavo Volume, Cloth, 158 pages, 115 illustrations. 

Price, $2.00. 
INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 Tribune Building, - - Cuicaco, ILirnots. 





POLISHED GRANITE COLUMNS 


and PILASTERS 
Or EASTERN OR WESTERN GRANITES, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
}..G@. MOTT & CO., 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 
Write for Prices. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


Or HOW TO MAKE THE WORKING DRAW- 
INGS FOR BUILDINGS. 
44 pages descriptive letterpress, illustrated by 3 full page 


plates (one in colors), and 33 wood cuts, showing 
methods of construction and representation. 


By WILLIAM B. TUTHILL, A. M., Arcnrrecrt. 
PRICE, postpaid, $2.50. 
INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Taken for all 


Architectural] (ane omer) Publications, 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN, 


At Publishers’ Lowest Prices. 


Cuas. MacDonaLp & Co’s Periodical Agency, 








19 Tribune Building, - - Cuicaco It. 


55 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
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J. B. SULLIVAN. ESTABLISHED 1855. M. J. SULLIVAN. 


J. B.SULLIVAN & BRO. 


We respectfully call attention to the fact that our business is divided into three depart- 
ments, viz.: We carry a very large stock of 





WALL PAPER AND PAPER DECORATIONS, 


Selected with great care from all the leading manufacturers. 
We have also many exclusive designs in Choice Hangings, 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. We supply only first- 
class Paper Hangers to execute all work, and can guarantee 
satisfaction. 


PAINTING AND GLAZING DEPARTMENT. 
In this department we employ only the most skillful workmen, and 


use the best material that can be purchased. 
We also do Calcimining and Fine Tinting. 





FRESCO AND DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Having Designers of High Merit we are prepared to pro- 


duce the very latest effects, and can guarantee the very best 
possible results. 
e 





ALL WORK IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS IS UNDER 
THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE FIRM. 


Competent men sent to any section of the country. Designs 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 





J. B. SULLIVAN & BRO., 


266 & 268 N. Clark St., and : 
Room 15, 159 & 161 La Salle aot CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 310l. 
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GEORGIA MARBLES 


CANNOT BE EQUALED FOR 


BUILDING MATERIAL, TILING, 
STEPS, WAINSCOTING, 
MANTELS, URINAL SLABS, 


COUNTERS FOR DRUG STORES, FISH AND 
MEAT MARKETS, AND IN ANY PLACE 


WHERE LIQUIDS OR OILY MATTER ARE USED. 


QUALITIES: 


STRONGER THAN GRANITE, ABSOLUTELY 





IMPERVIOUS TO MOISTURE AND WATER, 
DO NOT DISINTEGRATE, UNEQUALED IN 
BEAUTY AND VARIETY OF COLORING. 





BAGLEY & NASON, 
18th ST. VIADUCT, 
CHICAGO. 


Complete Stock. 





ABRAM COX STOVE CO. 


76 Wabash Avenue, 144 North 2d Street, 


CHICAGO. PHILA. 


NOVELTY FURNACES. 
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EXAMINE INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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Established 1855. WAR R EN’S Incorporated 1858. THE ce TI D A iP WA VE a ‘eg 


1A NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. 


; “ANCHOR BRAND.” 
Trape Mark. 


An outgrowth of over forty years’ experience in FELT AND GRAVEL RooFING, in both warm and 
cold climates, embracing about thirty years in New England and Canada. 


20,000,000 FEET USED WITHIN 10 YEARS. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET CIRCULAR. 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MANUFACTURING CO., 


114 Fohn Street, NEW YORK; 101 Milk Street, BOSTON. Pn eqmati ( Wat er (| ()S e(s 


nae AVE many important sanitary features which cannot 
GEO. KF. BLAKE MFG. CO., H be found in any other appliance, and we herewith 


illustrate a sectional view of the closet. 











MAKERS OF 

. ‘ > > The bowl retains a lz body of by a trz - 
STEAM AND POWER PUMPING MACHINERY | assataip. anda second wap diedy under the bow forms 
for Public and Private Buildings and Manufacturing Establishments, | an additional safeguard against sewer gas. Tues WATER- 


For New Illustrated Catalogue, Address SEALS CANNOT BE BROKEN UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES. 


III and 1 13 FEDERAL STREET, 95 & 97 LIBERTY STREET, _The Closet dispenses with all mechanical parts. Itcom- 
bines the simple construction of an ordinary Hopper or 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. Wash-out Closet, with the highest qualities of a sanitary 
fixture. 

In fact, the Closet is hermetically sealed against offensive 
odors, the large water surface prevents soiling, and it is of 


C [ B BS’ ENC LISH PO K i LAN D C EM EN | Ayn eee 
a Our appliances are fitted up with water attached at our 


showrooms in New York, Boston and Chicago. 
Conceded by Engineers and Contractors to be the most Economical and Best Cement for Concrete. A visit may prove of interest to all persons who contem- 
plate building, or alterations in their plumbing. 








Report read before American Society of Civil Engineers on application. 


ca | sc iaiaiatiieadtiee HENRY HUBER & CO. 


ENCLISH ENAMELED BRICKS. For preventing dampness and white efflorescence on brickwork. JOHN L. MARTIN, Manager. 


BLACK CROSS & GERMAN CEMENT. KEENE’S AND ROBINSON’S CEMENT. Western Branch : 82 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 
MAIN OFFICE: 81 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


H OWAR D F LE M I N G, Sout Acenr, 23 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. EASTERN Brancu : 235 Washington St., Boson. 


C. F. L. Meyer & Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Moldings, 


AND ALL KINDS OF FINE INTERIOR WOODWORK, MANTELS, Etc. 











We make a specialty of contracts for furnishing on cars in Chicago, or put up complete 
the woodwork for Large Office Buildings, Hotels, Public Structures, etc., located in Illinois or 


adjacent States. Correspondence solicited with Architects or Contractors for such works. 


Factory & Warehouses: North Pier, foot of Michigan St. 
Mantel Salesrooms: 133 Wabash Avenue, 


= CHICAG0. === 
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CHICAGO CONTRACTORS. 


MASONS. 





FOX & HINDS, 
MASON CONTRACTORS, 


Box 49, 
BUILPERS’ AND TRADERS’ EXCHANGE. 


TELEPHONE 883. 





FOS. DOWNEY, 


MASON AND 


OFFICE, Room 10, 159 LA SALLE ST. 


Builders & Traders’ Exchange. 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 





MORTIMER & ‘TAPPER, 


MASON CONTRACTORS, 


CALUMET BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 











CARPENTERS. 





LARRABEE & NORTH, 
BUILDERS HARDWARE, 


Surveyors’ and Engineers’ Instruments, 





Wau. MAVOR, 


66 PACIFIC AVENUE, 


CARPENTER & BUILDER, 





THOS. SOLLITT & SON, 
CARPENTERS, 


No. 159 LA SALLE STREET, ROoM 32, 








191 STATE STREET (Palmer House Block). CHICAGO. CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 
PLUMBERS AND GASFITTERS. 
i. £waACET, J. J. WADE, 


E. BAGGOT, 
SANITARY PLUMBING, 
GASFITTING, 


PLUMBING MATERIAL AND FINE CHANDELIERS, 
5th AVE, AND MADISON STREET. 





1209 STATE ST., NEAR 12TH, 


TELEPHONE 8323. 


PLUMBER anv GASFITTER, 





Drainage.” 
submit plans for estimates. 


Plumbing and House Drainage, 


531 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 
Lead Burning and Chemical Works fitted up. 
Please call and examine ‘‘ Wade’s New System of House 
Architects and Builders are invited to 





PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 





JAMES REILLY. ALFRED BARKER, 


REILLY & BARKER, 
w——§PAINTERS,———* 


DEALERS IN WALL PAPER, ETC., 





519 W. VAN BUREN ST, & 529 V7. MADISON ST. 


T. NELSON & SON, 


246 WABASH AVENUE. 


PAINTERS & DECORATORS, 





S. S. BARRY & SON, 
258 & 260 WABASH AVE., 


Artists’ and Painters Supplies, 


House, Sign & Decorative Painters. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





R. HUGHES, 
SLATE & METAL ROOFING, 
Galvanized Iron Cornices, 


319 & 321 So. CLINTON STREET. 


THE HOLBROOK CoO., 


Grove & Eighteenth St., 
CHICAGO. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER, 


TELEPHONE 117- 


THOMAS MOULDING, 


MANUFACTURER 4 DEALER IN 


Indiana Red Pressed & Common, also Chicago Common 


BRICK, DRAIN TILE. Etc., 


Also Manufacturer of a superior article of TgrRA-CoTTa 


CorinGc, and Agent for Racing Brick. 
Office: Rooms 66 & 67 Bryan Block, 162 La Salle St., 
Harry A. Lyon. CHICAGO. 





J. G. WALKER, 
E. Van Buren Street, bet. State and Third Ave., 


Manufacturer and Shipper of all kinds ot 
Interior Decorations in Plaster and Fibrous Plaster. Cen- 
ter Pieces, Brackets, Rosettes, Decorative Cornice, 
Drops, Panels, Church and Theater 
work a specialty. 
N. B.—Center Pieces in Fibrous _ can be put up on 








MANUFACTURERS OF 





MANNEGOLD & HOLDEN, 


Artistic Gas Fixtures. 


We offer special inducements. Call and see us before 
buying. Our goods are all as represented, and made of the 
very best of material. 





PYROGRAPHIC GLASS CO., 
INCORPORATED. 
Manufacturers of Embossed, Cut, Stained and Cathedral 


Work for Churches and Dwellings, for Hotels and Theaters. 


MUNICH, BAVARIA. 
Factory and Salesroom, 261 Wabash Avenue, 

























































































any ceiling by an rson with screws, 
Designing and Modeling Catalogue on application. 67 and 69 SO. CANAL STREET, near Madison, | (Near Van Buren St.) CHICAGO. 
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Corrugated 




















Conductor Pipe. 





of the ordinary pipe. 


.... the Corrugated Expanding Conductor Pipe to be the best that 
can be made, we have put in at great expense complete machinery for 
making it, and can honestly recommend its use to all who want a Conductor 


Pipe that will not burst when full of ice—the usual cause of the destruction 





At the Prices at which the Corrugated Pipe ts now sold, 





NO ONE CAN AFFORD TO USE ANYTHING ELSE ! 
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WORKS AT EAST BOSTON. 


Hot Water Heater. 


140 Peart St., Boston, March 1, 1887. 
Joun A, Fisu, Esq_., 
Gurney Hot Water Heater Co., Boston, Mass. : 

Dear Sir,—The Gurney Heater and Hot Water system of 
heating, which you placed in my house at Weymouth last 
August, has proved very satisfactory. The past winter has 
been exceptionally severe, and it has given us an opportunity 
to test your apparatus thoroughly. 

I fool convinced that I made no mistake in adopting the hot 
water apparatus instead of steam, as I had contemplated doing 
before I saw you. The results have been very satisfactory ; 
our house has been comfortable throughout, with an even tem- 
perature of 70 degrees; rooms open just the same as in sum- 
mer. In point of economy, safety and simplicity of arrange- 
ment, you have everything to recommend it. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) A. W.. CLAPP. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO. 
237 Franklin St.. BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN A. FISH, ~ - Managing Director. 
M. H. JOHNSON, Gen’! Selling Agent, 140 Centre St., New York City. 


RICE & WHITACRE MFG. 00., - 42 and 44 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 





EADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND NEWS RECORD 


when corresponding with Advertisers. 











THE KELLY 
SELF-ACTING WATER - CLOSET 
~The Only Sanitary Closet. 


Clean, Simple, Durable and Effective. 
Adapted to any Pressure. Frost Proof. 


Furnished with straight hopper, wash-out, short hopper 
and trap, or any form of earthenware or iron hopper. 

It absolutely prevents water-waste, and will soon save its 
cost in buildings where water-meters are used. 

The Kelly Stop and Waste Cock for general use. 

The Kelly Sanitary Drip Tray. 

The Kelly Lock Pull, etc. 

Send for Catalogue. 


It does 


away with Ball-Cocks, Cranks, Chains, Overflow-Pipes, and a lot of foelish and unsightly com- 


plications, The valve is simply two Rubber Balls. 











When vacated, the compressed air drives the water down to the closet. in 


While the seat is occupied, the water passes up to the tank, compressing the air to the full 


the same pipe, with terrific force, thoroughly cleansing everything to the main sewer. 


pressure of water, 


THOS. KELLY & BROS., 
75 JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO. 
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-* THE WIGHT FIREPROOFING COMPANY, :: 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, .. CINCINNATI, .°. ST. LOUIS. 


SS Fire Clay Tile Ceilings 
—— ON A FIREPROOF SUBSTITUTE FOR LATHING. 


(SEE ILLUSTRATION.) 

















The following are among the Fireproof Buildings in which these 
ceilings have been put up: 


eee it Wars : 
=== ett Ss is ean IM rh! SS The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Offices, Topeka, Kas., 54,000 feet. 
—— = 1 \ The Tribune Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 55,000 feet. 
SS SRR : <= YS =i ™ The Insurance Exchange, Chicago, 81,000 feet. 
— ALAN Hh Store of Martin Ryerson, Esqg., Randolph St., Chicago, 75,000 feet. 
SSH SY : \ Each Tile has separate attachment to joists. Tongue and_ groove joints. Fastenings 
— ; covered and invisible. No pointing up required. Forms a continuous 


Tile surface, and ready for plastering as soon as set. 


NY FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 
HOLLOW AND POROUS TILE PARTITIONS, 
eo papioeng, FS WALL FURRING, DEAFENING, 
Lg aaa COLUMN, GIRDER & ROOF TRUSS COVERINGS. 


Ss G 
L/ Yj $ Contracts taken in all parts of the United States. 
; Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Samples. 
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202 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. Telephone 377. 


OFFICES : { 69 Washington Street, NEW YORK. Telephone 7, Pearl. 
189 E. Front Street, CINCINNATI. 


Paienk: wy 28h 





Architectural Iron Works—Store Fronts, Columns, Lintels, Joist, Stairs, Roof-Trusses, ’ = = Ls = 
Railings, Crestings, Doors and Shutters, Jail Work.—Estimates furnished on Application. T he W E FROST MFG CO. 


J.. r&. W ALTON & Cx). Manufacturers of 








MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF SASH. DOORS. B LINDS 
, ’ ’ 
IRON WOR K FOR BUILDING P URPOS E S Stair Building and General Planing Business. 
NORTHWEST CORNER CULVERT AND HARRISON STREETS, Specialty, Hardwood Flooring of all kinds. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANAL & 12th Streets, - CHICAGO. 
GEO. M. MOULTON, A. T. GRIFFIN, E. V. JOHNSON, 
President. Vice-President. Sec’y, Treas. and Gen’l Manager. 


PIONEERS IN THE INTRODUCTION OF FIREPROOFING. 


PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO. 
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Contracts taken for the com- 
HOLLOW BUILDING TILE, 





SOLID & POROUS TILE, plete fireproofing of buildings. 


lor Fireproof Floors, Walls, Special designs made on appli- 
Partitions, Roofs, Columns, a. cation. Suilding Tite deiv- 
Ventilating Shafis, etc. ered and built in place in all 
parts of the United States. 


View of sample at Permanent Exhibit and Exchange of Building Materials, 


MANUFACTURERS, CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FIREPROOF ‘TILE FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 


Orrice & Yarp: Cor. 16TH & Criark Sts.,. CHICAGO. 


LEPHONE 8483. i 
TE 8483, Builder-Exchange Box 405. Factory on Hydraulic Basin, Ottawa, Ill. 
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The Illinois Terra-Cotta Lumber Co. 


JAMES STINSON, PresipenT. 
C. W. BREGA, Vicr-PRESIDENT. 






























Hollow Flat-Arch Tiles, for Iron Con- 


Q. JOHNSTONE, Src’y & Treas. struction. 
ga Flooring Tile, for Wooden Foists. 
Y Ceiling Tile. Partition Tile. 
¥ Wall Furring and Deafening. 


Column, Girder and Beam Casings, etc. 











POROUS TERRA-COTTA FITREPROOFING. 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM FOR ENTIRE BUILDINGS. 





i ign following are among the Buildings in which the above have been used: THE PULLMAN BUILDING, Chicago; 

THE NORTHWESTERN LIFE INs. Co’s OrFices, Milwaukee; THE KNox County Court Housk, Galesburg, III. ; 
In Chicago, THE BROTHER JONATHAN BUILDING; PICKWICK FLATS; the ROOKERY BUILDING; the residences of 
N. S. Jones, C. W. BreGa, Etc. 


DD This Company is the SOLE OWNER for the rights of manufacture and sale of POROUS 
=a TE RRA-COTTA in the State of Illinois. 
y aes Office, 118 Dearborn Street, 








WORKS AT Telephone 288. Rooms 52 AND 53, 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 
PULLMAN, ILL. Sica CHICAGO. 





Hecia ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & [RON WoRKS, 
POULSON & EGER, 


Office and Warerooms: 


216 & 218 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK. 


Works: 
N. roth, N. rith & 3rd Sts, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


ROBINS & TALCOTT, Western Agents, 15 Monroe St, CHICAGO. 
Artistic Metal Mantels and Overtops, 


In Bronze, Brass, Oxidized Iron, 
Galvano Plastic and Electroplated Iron, 


Combined with our Patent Blower and Fire 





Sereen. Contractors for Ornamental 





and Architectural Wrought and Cast Iron 


| 4 Work of every Description for Public and 
aes a Private Buildings. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH ARCHITECTS SOLICITED. 





STETTIN (czevavr) PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Now being used by the German Government, For full particulars address. 


GERMAN ASPHALT MASTIC, &c., &c., &c. ERSKINE W. FISHER, 


QUALITY GUARANTEED. 18 Broadway, Welles Building, NEW YORK. 





















’ 
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THE WELLS (;LASS COMPANY, 


Vill 


THE INLAND 


ARCHITECT 


AND NEWS 


[Vor. IX. No. 10 


RECORD. 





(Formerly W. H. Warts & Bro. Co.) 


Orrice AND MANUFACTORY : 


202 to 208 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


Manufacturers and Designers 0; 


STAINED GLASS, 


Pyrographic Glass. 


o-—_—— 





Desicns AND EsTIMATES FURNISHED. 
Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE in Colors. 
Bent, Beveled and Cut Glass. 





McCULLY & MILES, 


Stacned Glass. 


I, 3, 55 7 & 9 MADIson St., 


Cor. Michigan Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 








tions of the finest series of Fire 
Place Linings ever offered, 


yn? GLASS . 


nan Gangy ca 


368 WABASH AVE 
CHICAGO, 


F. D. KINSELLA & CO, 








Stained ¢ = Wo orks, 








* 
88 JACKSON STREET, 


CHICAGO. 





Bet. Franklin & Market Sts. 


GEO. A. MISCH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAINED »--——— 


Enameled, Embossed, Cut and Ground 
—_———?GLASS, 


217 E. WASHINGTON STREET, 


CHICAGO. 





Chicago Stained=——+ 
+———=Glass Works. 


MAX SUESS & CO., Prop’s, 


216 LAKE STREET. 


Ecclesiastical and Ornamental 
Glass Works. 


ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 





W. J. MGPHRRSON, 


440, 442 and 444 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS., 


Stained and Mosaic Glass, Mural Painting and Interior Decoration. 


FOLLOWING ARE EXAMPLES OF WORK: 


State Capitol, Hartford ; Equitable Life Insurance Building and Hotel Brunswick, New York City; 


Asa Parker Memorial Church, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 





Aincluding designs by Elihu 
aa Vedder and other artists. 
Mailed free on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
SMITH & ANTIIONY STOVE CO. 
562 & 564 Union St., - - Boston, Mass. 


BRICKS! 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK C0. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Color, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the nivawang States. 















Samples of all brick manufactured by 
this well known Company are shown at 
the office of their Chicago Agent, 


LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, 


169 Washington St., CHICAGO. 





READERS will please mention INLAND ARCHI- 
TECT AND NEWS RECORD when corresponda- 


THE PEERLESS 





Brick Com 





pany, 





‘or all 


DRAB, 


ARCHES OF ALL KINDS 


1008 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufactures 500 Different Kinds 





OF 





Plain Pressed,Ornamental, 


Molded and Colored 


BRICKS, 


GRAY, 
BUFF, BLACK, 
BROWN, 


Ground and fitted from Drawings furnished. 


Plans sent with Bricks. 





Brick Fireplaces and Mantels. 


42> BRICKS SHIPPED IN CARS at our Works 


parts of the country. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


WHITE 


Working 


DAVID REED. 


OUARRYMAN 


And Wholesale Dealer in Block and 
Sawed Bedford Oolitic Limestone, 





Office, 1810 BLACKWELL, 


(Near 18th and Grove Streets) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PERTH AMBOY 
’!’Terra-Cotta Co 


GENERAL OFFICE, 
16, 18 and 20 CourtTLanpt StREsT, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL 








REPRESENTED BY 


JOLAN . WOOD; 











TERRA-COTTA. 


56, No. 175 Dearborn Street, Cuicaco. 





| 
| 
| 





ing with Advertisers, 


CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


CMe laitcs 


SIDING, 


CEILING, 


6 METAL 


™* 


S SHINGLES. 


W.G. HYNDMAN & CO. 


END FOR > IRCULAR & PRICE = 





__ CINCINNATI, : 
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Western Etectric Co. 


CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 


ELEcTRIC CALL BELLS; HOTEL ANNUNCIATORS; 
HOTEL FIRE ALARMS. 


Electric Gas Lighting for Private Residences a 
Specialty. 
BURGLAR ALARMS, 
ELEctrRIc LIGHTS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





+ pEOSOTE.. 
(Ree ANS 


FOR SHINGLES, 


CLAPBOARDS, FENCES,ETC. 


SAM:ECABOT 


ay STREE 
70K =) BOSTON 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


“OOWOIHY 6G Jaye AA “OS O08 


E. A. MASON & CO., Agents. 








Hawley's Lamndry Dryer and Conveyer, 


Patented 1868, 1881, 1882, 1884 and 1885. 









































This Laundry Dryer by the late improvement of windows 
(as seen in cut) is made entirely light ; thus securing all the 
advantages of Sun Drying without dust or smoke. The 
experience of my patrons proves it to be the most simple 
and absolutely the best Dryer ever placed before the public. 
It takes but little room, is safe, and easily operated. 

The Laundry Heater which is a part of the system, is 
perfectly adapted to all the uses of the Laundry, as it heats 
the water for washing, dries the clothes in good light and 
air, and also heats the irons for ironing. Hundreds in use 
in this and other cities. Send for circular. 


H. R. HAWLEY, 
185 Dearborn Street, Room ror, CHICAGO. 


WARREN BROS. 


Manufacturers of Stamped and Spun 


Zinc==4 Copper Ornaments 


FOR CORNICES. 


METALLIC CENTERPIECES FOR CEILINGS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Supersede Stucco, and are Unequaled. 











47 and 49 WEST LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 
F. E. CUDELL’S 


PATENT SEWER-GAS 
AND BACKWATER TRAP 








—FOR— 
Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and 
ash-Tubs. 


204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 


oo 
F =1 COUPLING 


A TIN ROOF 


Of Guaranteed and Stamped Roofing Plates should last THIRTY 
to FORTY years, while the cost of same would be but little 
more than that of the inferior tin, which has caused 
so much trouble and expense to ail concerned. 








THE SHEETS 
GILBERTSON’S that are 
OLD METHOD GUARANTEED 

is the only brand of and 





Dipped Plates of which 3 STAMPED 
The “GILBERTSON'’S OLD METHOD” | or the only protection 
was selected by the United States Gov- 


the makers have 


tified ; s— to tl 
as aad aa iapiieil ernment for the Roofing of the WHITE " o 
through a letter HOUSE at WASHINGTON. Architect, Owner 
published by us some - and Roofer against 





time since-—that they dishonest competition, 
and the 
USE OF INFERIOR 
MATERIAL. 


would send 
NO WASTERS TO 
THIS COUNTRY. 














Guaranteed by us to our customers, and to us by the makers, to be at all 
times fully up to standard. It will cost nothing, however, to obtain FULL 
FACTS and SAMPLES, which may be had by addressing 


/MERCHANT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF (i 


“‘GILBERTSON'S OLD METHOD” and “CAMARET” GUARANTEED and STAMPED ROOFING PLATES. 





PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 











Unprecedented Success of the 
ay GIANT METAL SASH CIAIN. 


Economical Substitute for Cord and Cable 
Chains for Hanging Heavy Weights 
to Windows. 


The SMITH & EGGE M’F’G COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 


Who absolutely control the only Automatic Machinery 

which feeds the metal into the machine, punches out the 

links, forms them into the chain, draws it out of the 

machine, and fests its tensile strength without any | 

human hand touching it. 
Also Red Metal and Steel Sash Chain made in the 

same way, for ordinary use, where a cheaper article is 

desired strong and simple. Also Patented Fixtures for 

attaching to the sash and weight and easily and rapidly 

applied. Special attention paid to communications of 

Architects and Builders, and samples sent free of charge 

to any address. 





{ 
Ue 
Vf - 
! 
! 
ut 
! 
! 





Try it. In use in all the large cities. 


Represented in Chicago and the Northwest by 
GEO. W. MURPHY, 
59 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 





EADERS will please mention INLAND ARCHITECT 
when corresponding with gdvertisers. 
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The J. L. Mott 
Iron Works, 


88 and 90 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 


SS 
Bi 


‘ 











BRANCH : BRANCH : 
147 & 149 West 35th St., | 307 & 309 Wabash Ave., 
New York. CuIcaGco. 





Mott’s Open Lavatory 


“NONPARBIL” 


PATENT SECURED. 





Comprising 


Marble Slab and Back supported by Cast 
Brass Brackets, and fitted with the ‘‘Nonpareil”’ 
Oval Wash Basin and Waste with Cast Brass 
Trap, also Improved Faucets with Ebony 
Handles. All the Brass Work furnished either 
Nickel or Silver-Plated, or Polished. 





PRICES. 
Marble Slab and Back, best Italian Slab, 33 x 22, Back 
TO INCHOS DIG cass cocnssicccnsadecsesdvgsnneeee OO 


“‘Nonpareil’’ Basin, 19x15, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Polished 
or Nickel-Plated........-.$18 00; Less Trap $12 00 

‘*Nonpareil’’ Basin, 19x15, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap-all Silver- 
PUNO <iocniancaneesiacncee $21 50°; Less Trap $13 00 

“Nonpareil”? Basin, 17x14, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Polished 
or Nickel-Plated.......... $17 00; Less Trap $11 00 

‘‘Nonpareil’’ Basin, 17x14, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Silver- 





Plated ...cccscoccecsccce.-.. $2050; Less Trap x20 
Cast Brass Bracket, Polished or Nickel-Plated, per 
DUE odenccncavsapeaseneaesessicn ess cece cneasanmeae 


To those who prefer a Standing Waste in the Basin, 
we offer the ‘‘ Nonpareil’’ as in every way superior to 
anything of the kind yet brought out. It is simple, 
durable, cleanly and Sokeas to look at—in short, 
whatever is meritorious in this form of Wash Basin 
we claim for the ‘* Nonpareil.”” The Basin is emptied 








Plate 233-D. 





by raising the Stand Pipe and giving it a slight turn 
to the right or left; a still further turn will permit the 
Stand Pipe to be taken out and cleaned. 












*“ALDERLY.” 


“PENN” OLD METHOD. 


“PENN” OLD METHOD. 
OPEGIAL GUARANTEED ROOFING PLATES 


“ ALDERLY.” 


A choice quality of Terne Plate. Guaranteed to be BETTER than ANY 
Plate in the market that is sold 50 to 75 cents per box higher. ‘The Iron is so 
PLIABLE it is impossible to break in working. Coating is EXTRA HEAVY. 
Nothing made anywhere equal to it for the money. Send for sample box, and 
if not satisfactory, can be returned at our expense. 

“PENN” OLD METHOD. 
Extra Quality Hand Dipped 
Charcoal Roofing Plates. 

GUARANTEED to be coated with not less 
than 38 lbs. metal on each box of 20 by 28. 
Every SHEET rolled true to GAUGE, not 
made Hgavier to deceive the WEIGHT OF 
CoaTING. 

* PONTY-MISTER” OLD STYLE 

REDIPPED 


, 
















































































































































which we have been selling for the last 
SEvEN YEARS, 
ARCHITECTS 

not familiar with the merits of these 
Superior Plates should send for samples. 
“PATTEN” METALLIC SHINGLES. 

Use only the ‘‘ Patten’’ Metallic Shingles. 
which are the Best. This has been proved 
by Experience. They make Bgst Roof, 
will not leak. Are ORNAMENTAL. CosT 
less than State. Can be REPAINTED ANY 
Cotor. Not only Enporsep by all Leap- 
1nG ARCHITECTS, Bur Usep Ovzr 
ALi OTHERs. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


GUMMEY, SPERING, INGRAM & COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
































































































































A BIG ROOFING CONTRACT. 


The GENUINE “OLD STYLE” BRAND, Double- 
Coated Ternes takes the Contract OVER ALL 
COMPETITORS for Roofing the Grand Union 
Railway Station at Indianapolis. 














“* * * & # Wherever the Tin (‘Old Style’? Brand) has been brought 
to the notice of practical men, unbiased by any political favoritism or otherwise, 
it has met with favor, and many instances could be mentioned in every promi- 
nent city and town in the country where this fine brand has been chosen over all 
others on account of its superior quality.””—Philadelphia Press, March 26, 1887. 


N. & G. Taytor Co. 
Established 1810. == PHILADELPHIA. 
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NO WIRES TO STRETCH! 
237 Mercer St., NEW YORK 


WESTERN AGENCIES :—Baldwin Mfg. Co., 245 East Chica 
& Co., 3d and Elm St., Cincinnati, O.; M.N. Rowley, 52 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


AIMDARS PATRNT 
* AiR HEELS. 


FOR HOTELS, RESIDENCES, OFFICES, ELEVATORS, STEAMSHIPS, ETC. 
NO BATTERIES TO MAINTAIN! 
, and 75 E. Madison St., 


go Avenue, Chicago, III; J. _B. Schroder 





















CHICAGO. 

















E. B. MOORE & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Patent PARQUETRY Flooring 
am Ethers 


Wainscoting,etc. ,and Agents 
eo y for Wood Carpet,Fancy Bor- 
mit ders, and Inlaid Hardwood 
ait Floors, Butchers’ Boston Pol- 

# ish. Rooms Measured, Dia- 
grams made and Estimates 
given. Send stamp for book 
of Designs, 

48 Randolph Street, 

CHICAGO. 


he Largest of the kind in the world. 





INDEX TO ADVERTIS 


EMENTS. 





Air Bells. Page 
FAT GS XI 
Architectural Boeks. 
Inland Publishing Co.......... I 
Architectural Brass Work. 
Union Brass Works........... XIII 
Architectural Ironworks. 
Etna Iron Works ............ XIII 
Bouton pgm A Oe ismecices XII 
Cheney & Hewlett ............ XVI 
Harris & Winslow Co ......... II 


Walton; J. Pe & Cox. ..c.cccs0e VI 

Architectural Views. 
LOSS a See 

Frost & Adams .......ccesse XXI 
Architectural Carving. 

MIU NOR ore Cesc aieaice Ca cecvs's XIX 
Asbestos. 

Asbestos Packing Co.......... XVI 

Joling Ti We C6... ..ecccsscc XIII 
Asphalt. 

Seyssel Rock Asphalte....... I 
Binders for Inland Architect. 

Inland Pub,'Co............... XVIII 


Bricks (Pressed). 
Chicago Anderson Pressed Brick 





Builders’ Hardware. 
Larrabee & North ............ IV 
Orr & Lockett ...........0c00e XXVI 





Builders’ Sundries. 





Yale & Towne Mfg. Co....... XII 
Carpenters. 

1 SCA IV 

Sollitt & Son, Thos IV 
Ceilings (Iron). 

Northrop, A. & Co........... XX 
Cements. 

Wiser Wh dccscsicecccccks VII 

Fleming, Howard............. Ill 

Meacham & Wright........... XVI 


Chairs. 
Robert Mitchell Furniture Co... XVIII 


Chimney Caps. 


L*Amoureux, C. H........ eos =: WSF 
Coloring for Mortar. 

Dupee, H. D. (black) ......... XXI 

French, S. H. & Co. (black).. XIX 
Cordage. 


Tolman, J. P. & Co..ccccecese XXV 
Creosote Stains. 


Cabot, Saml., Jr....ccccccccce IX 
Decorative Artists. 

Sullivan, J. B. & Bro ......... II 
Door Hangers. 

meermg, BC. & Co... .ccccac: XVIII 
Dumb Waiters. 

Swezey, M. B...5.0< eendensee XVI 


Drawing Material and Implements. 
Abbott, A. H. & Co... I 
Coffin, Devoe & Co 
Prost & Adams ......c<ssa0ss. 





Drafting Pencils. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co..... XXII 
Electric Bells. 

Ostrander & Co ...........00. VII 
Electric Supplies. 

Western Electric Co .......... IX 
Elevators. 

Crane Bros. Mfg. Co.......... XXVI 

Graves L. S. & Son.......... XVIII 


Encaustic Tile. 
United States Encaustic Tile Co. III 
Engines and Boilers. 


Southwark Foundry and Ma- 
CONG COx cecec ies xs sncdecns XV 








Fireproofing. Page 
Illinois Terra-Cotta Lumber Co. Vil 
International ‘Terra-Cotta Lum- 


WEP COs fc cccadandiiccdous.¢ XIII 


aie ese dueideakedeceuanseess VI 

Wright Fireproofing Co........ VI 
Foot Power Machinery. 

Barnes, W. F. & J ........... XVI 
Furnaces. 

Abram Cox Stove Co.......... Il 
Furniture, 

Andrews, A. H. & Co......... XVIII 
Grates. 

Jackson, Edw. A. & Bro..... 82 


Gas Fixtures. 
Archer & Pancoast Mfg.Co... XVI 
Mannegold & Holden......... IV 


MARMMGRKEO6 acenda da ceeess XVI 

Galvanized Iron Works. 

Bakewell & Mullins........... VII 

Dewey, Wb. & Co:.........: Vv 

Knisely & Miller.............. ¥ 
Granites. 

Hallowell & Bodwell Co’s..... XII 

Syenite Granite Co........... XXVI 

Si aaaemn Granite Co......... XIII 

Mott, J-G: &Cas.....50...... I 
Heating tes Water). 

PNOWMD Wo Wes vec wadecccc sues: XVII 

Gurney Hot-water Heating Co. ¥ 


Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 
Anthony Stone Co............ 


Ruttan Mfg. Co...... eccccooe AVENE 
Pope, Samuel I. & Co.,........ I 
Hooks. 
Washburn, B. D..... ecrrer re XXI 
Interior Decorators and Furnishers. 
WAMIDR i cacecss ware cusk eee XXIII 


Interior Finish. 
Carsley & East Mfg. Co....... XXVI 
Meyer, C. J. L. & Sons Co.... Ill 


Chicago Laundry Drier Co.... XXVI 





Lime. 

Chicago Union Lime Works... XXVI 
Locks. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co...... - XIV 
Lumber (Hardwood.) 

Holbrook Co., The ........ errr lV 
Mantels, Grates, Etc. 

Andrews, A. H. & Co......... XVIII 
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The Henry Dibblee Co....... XX 
Marble. 

Bagley & Mason.............. II 
Marbles (Decorative). 

Endolithic Marble Co.......... XIII 
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Downe , Jos COPED ET CEC CE TET IV 

Fox & Hinds aes Whaceneseeéee 1V 

Mortimer & Tapper........... IV 
Mathematical Instruments. 

Frost & Adams........... coos MEVI 
Metallic Centerpieces. 

Lo aL a IX 
Metal Shingles and Roofing. 

Anglo-American Roofing Co .. XV 


Cincinnati Corrugating Co.... XIX 

Garry Iron Roofing Co........ XXIII 

Merchant & Co........ccecocce IX 
Mineral Wool. 

The Western Mineral Wool Co. XXII 


Ornamental Centers. 





f CHMNMMINOLS Pocc olccckedvesos IV 
NE OE Pench. coceccccasses XV 
Warren: Bros .....cccccccccces 1X 
Ornamental Glass. 
Western Sand Blast Co........ XXII 
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Paint (Mineral), 
Canaday, Me W vccncccciccace<e XXII 





XVI 
IX 
Ill 
Vv 
XVI 
Polish for Floors. 
Butcher Polish Co............ XX 
Portland Cement. 
De ee XXV 
Bight Be Wks cnc sccceccxccc VII 
Prices. 
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MEM sc ckavcuccdesswusss, XXI 
Proposals. 
Building, etc............ daeces XV 
Printers. 
Shepard & Johnston .......... XXI 
Publications. 
Industrial South. .. 
Scientific American .......... 
Southern Lumberman..... XXII 
Rail for Sliding Doors. 
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Kankakee Line............... XXI 
Reflectors. 
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Rock Asphalt Floors. 
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Hyndman, W.G. & Co........ VIII 
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nisely & Miller.............. Vv 
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Northrup, A. & Co........... > > 4 
Porter Iron Roofing Co....... XXI 
Baylor, N.& G..Co........... xX 

Sash Cord and Chains. 

MMOS ROOM cncianccccsase eee XVIII 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co....... 1X 
Tolman, J. . FCO secede cscs XXV 


Sash, Doors, and Blinds. 


Meyer, C. J. L. & Sons Co.... III 

W. E. Frost Mfg. Co ......... VI 

Wilee, BiB. & Ce...¢scccccce XIX 
Sash Weights (Lead). 

Raymond Lead Co............ XXII 
Sanitary Appliances. 

Henry Huber Co.............. III 

Mott, J. L., Iron Works ...... X 

Thos. Kelly & Bros........... Vv 
Sewer Pipe. 

Rhodes & Ramsey............ XXV 
Spring Hinges. 

Vins Weantes & Williams Co... XXII 


Shingle Stain. 
Cabot, Saei'l, Vriccccccs cecces IX 
BeSateW BIOS <0 sass ccccesasesc, XXIV 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co... XXIII 


Shutter Worker. 


J bd fe XVI 
Sidewalk and Vault Lights. 

MUM IMOD A cadacaduccscacces 3 XIV 
Concrete Illuminating Tile Co. . I 
Dauchy & Co........2. seasons XXIII 
Richards & Kiley............. XVII 

Skylights, Conservatories, Etc. 
nisely & Miller.........0000. 





Sliding Blinds. Page 
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Spring Hinges. 
Robinson, M. W........ 0.000. XVIII 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co. ....... IX 
Steam Pump Works. 
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HE next convention of the Western Association of Archi- 

tects will be held in Cincinnati, on Wednesday, November 
16. In certain respects this convention is of unusual signifi- 
cance and interest. Whatever was ephemeral in the enthusiasm 
which gave birth to the association has now passed away. 
Whatever men there are likely to relapse into indifference, will 
have by that time reached the point of greatest indifference. 
In other words, the association will be in a position to show its 
real strength and weakness. Of its real success there can be as 
little doubt as of the necessity for its existence. 
rapidly it will grow in power, to accomplish those objects for 
which it was formed, is the question, and to this no individual 
member of the association can be indifferent. In no respect 
is the present status of the architectural profession in 
America satisfactory. We are, perhaps, as well off here as 
anywhere else ; but compared with what should be the status 
and public recognition of a ‘‘ learned ’’ profession, we are not 
well off. 


But how 


HAT this position should be equally high with that of the 
law or medicine no one may question. But if architects 
are to attain this height, it must be through such codperation 
and association as will first elevate each individual to deserve 
the place, and second, command public recognition of the 
high standard thus obtained. The association is, therefore, 
valuable where it aims in these directions, and it succeeds as 
these aims are realized. That thisis the view of the officers 
is evinced by their action in relation to the next convention. 
They are sending circulars to each member, impressing him 
with the importance of the convention, and with the true aims 
of the association. Circulars are addressed to each 
member, and to each chairman of standing committees, calling 
upon them for full and carefully considered reports. The 
profession at large is addressed by them, stating the objects of 
the association and calling for codperation. It is the inten- 
tion of the officers to make a notable collection of photographs, 
drawings, prints, etc., illustrating the executed work of 
American architects during the last ten years ; and to accom- 
plish this, each member has been invited to contribute, and 
all of the leading men of the American Institute as well. The 
exhibition is intended to be very comprehensive, and is to be 
for the purpose of showing buildings rather than drawings. 
In all respects the convention promises to be notable. 


also 


HE Association of Ohio Architects will hold its semi- 
annual meeting at Cleveland, on Thursday, July 21. 
This will be the first meeting the association has held at 
Cleveland, and should not only prove of great interest to the 
architects of that city, but be attended by every member 
throughout the state. The measures that will come before 
the convention will be of vital importance to the entire 
building interest of the state, much attention having been 
given since the last meeting to the work of securing proper 
legislative acts, not only for the government of the archi- 
but for general conducting of contract 
and the 


tectural profession, 
work. The committees upon statutory revision, 
proper licensing of architects, will report the progress made 
in this direction with the last legislature, and that upon lien 
laws will also report progress. As a full support is necessary 
to aid the committee in securing proper legislation, which 
will not only largely benefit the entire profession, but the 
public at large, no architect can afford to be absent from this 
meeting, where valuable assistance can be given in regard to 
As the coming convention of the Western 
the state association 


future plans. 
Association will be held at Cincinnati, 
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will be interested in making it in every way successful. This 
should not be left for the individual architects or even the 
Cincinnati chapter to bear the responsibility of, but ways and 
means should be fully discussed by the state association, and 
the report of the Committee on Entertainment, which was 
appointed for this purpose at the last annual meeting, given 


substantial indorsement. 


HILE the work of the arbitration committee of the 
U) Master Masons’ Association and the Bricklayers’ Union 
of Chicago, is in progress, the entire attention of the build- 
ing interest seems to be directed to the result, as if this would 
bring about the final settlement, and the eradication of all 
unjust assumption on the part of unions in the building trades, 
and the instant resumption of business. So concentrated has 
been the popular mind upon this point that the fact is over- 
looked that, while the bricklayers are an important factor, the 
most important, perhaps, in the building trades, they are but 
a part of the whole. The carpenters’ union is as unjust in 
its demands as that of the bricklayers, but lacks their strength 
and has a stronger and more united association to oppose. 
In fact all unions in Chicago have copied after that of the 
bricklayers, and are only inferior to them in strength. When 
an agreement is reached by this arbitration committee, general 
action should be taken by the Central Council of the Build- 
ing Trades before a general resumption of work is attempted. 
Unless that council can publish to the world that the arbi- 
trary demands of trades’ unions have become inoperative in 
Chicago, and that there is now a certainty that the measures 
taken will place the entire building interest in such a position 
that strikes and lockouts will no more be resorted to; that 
building will in the future be free from the interruptions com- 
mon in the past, there will be no healthy revival of building 
this year. It is not a settlement of differences between 
masons and bricklayers that the public has demanded, and it 
is not this settlement that will bring about the revival of busi- 
ness that is so anxiously looked for by all interested, but it is 
the permanent victory of justice and personal freedom over 
brute force and unwarranted interference with the business of 
others by improperly conducted unions. Half measures will 
not do, an ‘‘ agree to disagree’’ policy will not do; but now, 
while business is suspended, and so much time and money 
has been spent in so just a cause, no half measure should be 
for a moment countenanced. The work of the Central 
Council of the Building Trades of Chicago begins when the 
masons’ arbitration committee makes its report. 


S we go to press the arbitration committee, composed of 

five members of the Master Masons’ and Builders’ 
Association of Chicago, and five from the union bricklayers 
and stone masons, with Judge M. F. Tuley as umpire, makes 
its report, which we print in full in this issue. From an arbi- 
tration standpoint no fault can be found with the rulings of 
the umpire, and as an entirety the report will for a long time 
stand as a precedent in all disputes in the building trades. 
We are, however, not prepared to fully concur in the policy 
of the master masons’ association in appointing the arbitra- 
tion committee from its own body before the matter had 
been disposed of by the Central Council of the Building 
Trades. That body was organized for this work on a broad 
plan, by which not only the arbitrary rules of the existing 
union of bricklayers might be eradicated, but in all other 
unions in the building trades in Chicago. Recognizing that, 
beside the particular evils in each union which needed 
their attention, greater harmony and greater facility for work 
might be attained, the entire work should be carried out on 
one plan. For instance, in the matter of hours. While 
eight hours might be conceded to bricklayers if their interests 


alone were considered, this committee would look to the 
interests of the other trades, and decide on a number of hours 
that would best suit the majority. Because in the building 
trades it is more or less inconvenient for different trades to 
work different hours, the bricklayers having now agreed on 
eight as a working day, others will have to conform to it. 
Thus the bricklaying trade, considering its own interest alone, 
sets the pace for all. A majority of carpenters, both con- 
tractors and workmen, would rather work nine or ten hours, 
but their work is so connected with that of the masons that 
this is hardly practicable. Two points in the ruling seem 
thoroughly wrong. The report seems to concede to the 
workman a right to not only still have a voice in, but to 
control the apprenticeship question, and it also seems to 
limit the employer to the hiring of members of the union. 
If this is the spirit of the agreement it is wholly wrong, 
and the principle of individual liberty, which has been so 
nobly fought for up to the present time, seems to be in 
danger of being thoroughly ignored. It may yet be necessary 
for owners and architects to teach contractors and workmen 
alike, that to them a principle means something more than 
a ‘glittering generality.”’ 





NDIANA is to have a soldiers’ monument, which, if the 
| present intention is carried out, should surpass any similar 
work in the United States. The legislature has passed a bill 
appropriating $200,000, to be expended in its design and 
erection, and the G. A. R. posts have appropriated $25,000 
additional. A committee to carry out the provisions of the 
bill has been appointed, composed of George J. Langsdale, of 
Greencastle, chairman, George W. Johnston and D. M. 
Ransdell, of Indianapolis, and S. P. Voiles, of Salem. J. F. 
Gookins, of Chicago, an artist of considerable repute, has 
been asked to act with the committee in the capacity of 
secretary. The general plan of the committee is to advertise 
for designs, with the privilege of accepting one or reject- 
ing all; pay $1,000 to the design accepted, and $500 
for second choice. ‘The monument is to occupy a circular 
park in the center of the city of Indianapolis. Anxious as 
we are to see public attention turning to the consideration of 
monumental art, we do not desire in any way to discourage 
so laudable an enterprise, but must say at the start that their 
method of obtaining a design is no worse and no better than 
the general competition plan that is pursued, with very slight 
variation, by public officers throughout this country. There 
is no variety in the results obtained however. They are 
always the worst possible. 


made which shows how a committee like this one, 
and composed of able, intelligent and honest men, are 
restricted by the law under which public works are executed. 
He said, in effect, ‘‘ The law calls for a competition, but we 
know that artists of repute will not design for nothing, or go 
into a lottery scheme in which the chances of success are so 
small. We may, however, get from some young and 
ambitious designer such an one as will suit us. We do not 
expect this, however, and we are at liberty to, and probably 
will, throw aside all the designs offered, and employ one of 
the half dozen leading designers in the country to carry out 
the work.’’ No stronger comment upon the value placed 
upon designing talent by the average legislator can be found 
than in the offer of $1,000 (which is usually the minimum 
prize) for designs calling for the expenditure of from a 
quarter to half a million of money. The price of brick, stone 
and mortar is easily estimated, but because talent cannot be 
piled up and measured it is consequently the least considered 
element, even in the erection of a work purely devoted to 
the expression of a sentiment. 


i conversation with one of the committee, a statement was 
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The Disposal of Sewage of Isolated Country 
Houses.* 
BY WILLIAM PAUL GERHARD, C.E., CONSULTING ENGINEER FOR SANITARY WORKS. 
[ Continued.] 

N the following I shall dwell more at length upon the disposal of sewage 
by subsurface irrigation, for, in my judgment, this is the most available 
system for the disposal of liquid and semi-liquid wastes of isolated 

country houses. The system has long ago attracted public attention, and has, 
in recent years, been taken up by the foremost sanitary engineers, for more 
than any other method, it promises the entirely successful solution of the 
problem of sewage disposal for isoiated houses. It certainly recommends 
itself, owing to the peculiar facilities for disposing of sewage without 
creating an offense to sight or smell, for it is only too well known that open 
or surface irrigation becomes, in many cases, exceedingly objectionable in 
close contiguity to mansions or dweilings. 

The origin of the subsurface irrigation system is usually attributed to 
the Rev. Henry Moule, Vicar of Fordington, the inventor of the earth 
closet. He looked upon it as the best solution of the slopwater disposal 
question for cottages which adopted the earth-closet system. But according 
to Mr. Edwin Chadwick, subsurface irrigation had previously been tried 
independently and systematically on a large scale by M. Charpentier, a 
French vine-grower, near Bordeaux. Mr. Chadwick states that the results 
which the latter obtained with vines and fruits, as well as with market- 
garden produce, were most satisfactory. The system would probably 
never have grown to its present popularity had it not been for Mr. Rogers 
Field, Mem. Inst. C. E., who, recognizing the desirability of intermittent 
action, invented his automatic flush tank, which he applied successfully to 
the disposal of liquid household wastes. His first experiments were made 
at some laborers’ cottages, belonging to his own estate at Sheffield, in 
Essex. Since then the system has been adapted to all possible conditions, 
and has given such satisfaction that it is now considered admirably suited 
to isolated houses not in reach of a sewer, but having sufficient porous or 
well-drained ground about them, with favorable lay of the land. Col. Geo. 
E. Waring, Jr., was the first to try the system in this country, about fifteen 
years ago. Finding that it worked satisfactorily in the case of his own 
residence in Newport, R. I., then not in reach of a sewer, he adopted it 
afterward with success for the disposal of sewage of cottages and suburban 
residences, and on a larger scale for the purification of sewage at the 
women’s reformatory prison at Sherburne, Mass., the Keystone Hotel, at 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., and at Lenox, Mass., for the sewage of the whole 
village. Since a number of years the system has been extensively applied 
by many sanitary and landscape engineers, and by a few progressive 
architects, for the disposal of sewage of isolated country houses or institu- 
tions not within reach of sewers, but liberally supplied with water and 
plumbing appliances. 

The system is based upon the well-known fact that the aerated 
layers of soil ext to the surface, the subsurface as it were, possess in a 
high degree the power of destroying organic substances buried in them, by 
nitrification and oxidation, aided during a part of the year by vegetation, 
and assisted at all times by minute organisms or bacteria. The latter play 
an important part in the round of changes in Nature. ‘ They are,” says 
Tyndall, “by no means purely useless or purely mischievous in the 
economy of nature. They are only noxious when out of their proper 
place. They exercise a useful and valuable function as the burners and 
consumers of dead matter, animal and vegetable, reducing such matter 
with a rapidity otherwise unattainable to innocent carbonic acid and water. 
Furthermore, they are not all alike, and it is only restricted classes of them 
that are really dangerous to man. One difference in their habits is worthy 
of special reference here. Air, or rather the oxygen of the air, which is 
absolutely necessary to the support of the bacteria of putrefaction, is, 
according to Pasteur, absolutely deadly to the vibrios which provoke 
butyric acid fermentation.” 

I lay particular stress upon the importance of distributing the sewage 
close to the surface of the soil, at a depth not exceeding 10 or 12 
inches. Aeration is a conditio sine gua non of the whole system. At 
greater depths oxidation and purification become very much slower, until 
they finally cease altogether. The szdsoz/is not able to effect a complete 
purification of sewage, as the oxidizing influence of the atmosphere does 
not so freely reach it. It is the layer of earth next to the surface, the 
subsurface, which acts on the sewage. Hence the name of the system is 
derived, and it is an error, committed quite frequently, and to which I 
have more than once called attention, to call the system “subsoil ” irrigation. 

We see, then, that only where sewage is distributed close to the sur- 
face, where sufficient oxygen attaches to the particles of the soil, are the 
organic matters in it taken up as nourishment by the roots of plants, and 
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reduced and destroyed by the bacteria in the soil. The liquid sewage, 
freed of its coarser impurities, soaks away into the porous ground, and 
thus becomes still more clarified by filtration, so that when removed by 
deep under-drains, it is generally found to be quite clear, colorless, free of 
taste or smell. By arranging an zxtermittent discharge, the upper layers 
of the soil are enabled to take up oxygen during intervals between dis- 
charges, and to prepare for the next volume of sewage, while the ground 
is prevented from becoming saturated, wet and swampy. 

There is a radical difference between such a system and a loose or 
leaching cesspool. With the latter the area of soil used for purification is 
quite small as compared with the former, where the surface can be chosen 
in proportion to the amount of sewage to be disposed of, which is not a 
feasible thing to do with a cesspool. We all know that even in the case 
of a leaching cesspool, newly built and first put to use, some purification 
of the sewage which oozes out at its pores is accomplished by mechanical 
filtration. After some use, however, its pores clog up, and the soil around 
the cesspool becomes saturated with sewage matter, undergoing, in the 
absence of oxygen, a very slow process of decomposition. The sewage 
soaks away unpurified, polluting springs and wells, and the unwholesome 
gases generated taint the ground air, and, being given off at the surface, 
frequently enter our houses, It is for these reasons that all sanitarians 
look upon a leaching cesspool as a nuisance and a standing danger to 
health. 

Briefly described, the subsurface irrigation system consists of two parts : 
First— An absolutely tight receptacle, or sewage tank for liquid household 
wastes, including the contents of water-closets. Second—A network of 
common distribution drain tiles, laid a few inches below the surface of the 
ground, with open joints, so as to permit the liquid to ooze out at numerous 
points. This network of pipes, buried in the ground, constitutes the irriga- 
tion field. 

As stated heretofore, it is an important condition to insure the success- 
ful working of the system, that the discharge of sewage from the sewage 
tank to the irrigation field be z¢ermittent, and that, instead of a constant, 
dribbling stream from the tank, there be a powerful rush of sewage in a 
large volume, so as to secure an even distribution and the perfect filling 
up of all pipes. It is, to say the least, desirable that the discharge should 
not occur more frequently than once a day, that is, every twenty-four 
hours, and the size of the tank should be governed hereby. 

The soil of the field should, preferably, be gravelly and porous. All 
tight clay soils, and ground liable to dampness, should be properly under- 
drained by deep land drains. The sub-irrigation field should not be located 
too near a house, wherever there is abundance of land favorably located, 
permitting the sewage to flow away by gravity. Asa matter of precaution, 
it is well that some attention should be paid, in locating the irrigation 
field, to the direction of the prevailing winds, although as a matter of fact, 
a properly working irrigation field is quite inodorous. So much: is this the 
case that the tiles may be, and in practice often are, laid under the well- 
kept lawns adjoining summer residences, without ever causing an offense. 
Another precaution to be observed where the water supply of a country 
house is derived from wells or springs, is, that the field should not be 
located near them. 

The preparation of the subsurface of the field is accomplished in the 
following manner: Common unglazed agricultural tiles, two inches inside 
diameter and one foot in length, are laid about 8 or 10 inches below the 
surface on continuous boards, or, better, in gutters of earthenware, laid 
accurately in the trenches at the uniform grade required. Should the tiles 
ever clog up, it thus becomes an easy task to take them up, to clean them 
and to relay them in the gutters, an operation readily performed by a com- 
mon laborer. It is quite important that there should be between the tiles 
at each joint, a space of about ¥{ inch to facilitate the oozing out of the 
sewage. Small earthen caps about 3 inches long are placed over the ends 
of tiles at each joint to protect it from dirt or earth falling from above. It 
is not necessary to give to the absorption tiles a greater fall than about 2 
or 3 inches per 100 feet, for if laid at too steep a grade the sewage would 
rush to the lowest level and saturate that part of the irrigation field. It 
should be noted that much of the success of the system depends upon the 
accuracy with which the distribution tiles are laid. ‘They should branch 
out from the bottom of the main carrying conduit, and special T or Y 
branches are manufactured for this purpose. The main drain should be 
laid at least 2 feet deep, and the 2-inch branches should be cemented until 
they strike the proper depth of 8 or loinches. The main drain conduct- 
ing the sewage from the flush tank to the irrigation field should be 4 inches 
in diameter, except in the case of large institutions, when the size of the 
flush tank often requires a 6-inch main conduit. It can be laid with as 
much fall as the layout of the land will require, but where it approaches 
the absorption field its fall should be limited to 4 or 6 inches in 100 feet, 
to prevent the sewage from running to the lower part of the field, over- 
charging the lower lines of drains. The distance between the lines should 
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average about 5 feet. ‘The ramification and general layout of the lines 
will depend on the contour lines of the land. In the case of level ground 
the lines may be parallel to each other. 

The number of feet of tiles which it is necessary to lay will depend 
upon the quantity of sewage delivered each day. It will vary, moreover, 
for like quantities of sewage, with the general character and porosity of 
the soil of the absorption field. Wherever the soil consists of a heavy clay 
or is liable to be wet or swampy, it is absolutely necessary to thoroughly 
underdrain the field by a complete system of agricultural tiles, laid ata 
depth of from 4 to § feet, removing and discharging the purified sewage as 
well as any excess of soil moisture. 

The flush tank is usually built of hard-burnt brick, laid in hydraulic 
cement mortar, and made perfectly water tight. 

An important and most necessary precaution to prevent the clogging 
of the siphon, which empties the tank, or of the distribution tiles, is to 
build in connection with the flush tank, and between the house and the 
latter, an intercepting chamber or grease trap, intended to intercept all 
solids, undissolved paper and fatty waste inatters from the kitchen. Such 
a chamber is, in a certain sense, a cesspool, although it differs from the 
ordinary objectionable device of this kind in having its liquid contents 
frequently changed, and in being built of small size. Its emptying and clean- 
ing must, of course, by no means be neglected. Much of the solid matter and 
paper, etc., is reduced by maceration and decomposition, and flows dis- 
solved by water into the liquid sewage chamber. The overflow pipe con- 
necting both must dip well below the surface of the water level in the first 
chamber to prevent scum or grease from overflowing into the flush tank. 
The flush tank proper should, generally, be built circular in shape, and of 
a size to hold one day’s volume of sewage. The liquid wastes from the 
household are retained in this tank until it is filled, when its whole con- 
tents are suddenly delivered into the main drain, and thence into the 
irrigation tiles, whereby all the rows of tiles are uniformly charged, and 
the whole of the absorption field is brought into use each time the tank is 
emptied. If the sewage is discharged suddenly in a large volume, it oozes 
out, not only at the bottom, but also at the sides and top of each joint. 
The purification begins at once. The clarified liquid soaks away into the 
ground, the impurities being retained by the earth, where they are quickly 
destroyed. Air enters the pores of the soil and prepares it for future use, 
while the tank is gradually filling for the next discharge. 

The interval required between two consecutive discharges, the exact 
proportion between capacity of tank and size of house, between size of 
tank and number of feet of drain tiles, etc., are details requiring judgment, 
skill and experience, and which must be left to be determined in each 
individual case separately. 

To discharge the flush tank, recourse may be had to various mechanical 
appliances. The simplest arrangement, but one that requires daily attend- 
ance and some manual labor, is to place a gate valve at the outlet pipe 
leading from the bottom of the tank, which valve is opened or closed by 
hand whenever the tank becomes filled. This arrangement may answer 
for smaller country houses, in which the amount of water used is limited, 
being usually pumped into the tank by hand. An aufomatic device is 
preferable in many respects. This may be either a tumbler or tilting tank, or 
one of several siphon devices now in the market. I have, so far, found 
none better nor cheaper than the annular siphon, as devised by Mr. 
Rogers Field, C. E. If space would permit, I should illustrate and 
describe the manner in which I usually arrange it, but this is not possible. 


[Zo be continued.] 





Life and Works of Jean Francois Millet.* 


BY WALTER CRANSTON LARNED. 


tower over the sea, and the waves beat with never-ceasing roar at 

their feet. Inone of the valleys among these giant clifis nestles 
the little hamlet of Gruchy. Should one approachit by sea, it would seem 
inaccessible, so forbidding is the aspect of the rocky shore. Nor would 
man be tempted to land there, for it could hardly be thought that subsist- 
ence might be found in so wild and desolate a region. Nevertheless the 
mighty cliffs uphold pleasant farms, and many a French peasant has lived 
there year after year tilling the soil, and finding no unkindly response to his 
labor in the harvest time. Moreover when the storms came huge masses 
of seaweed were cast upon the shore, and herein was wealth to those who 
dared brave the danger of plucking it from the fierce waves and carrying it 
up the steep precipices to the farms above. Among these farmers dwell- 
ing at Gruchy, was Jean Louis Nicolas Millet, who was the father of the 
immortal painter. He was a simple man and gentle, ofthe purest life, and 
greatly respected bythe neighbors. He loved nature in all her forms and 
would show the little Francois, with glowing words, the beauty of flower, 
tree and field. Indeed this tall peasant, with his flowing black hair and 
soft eyes, was areal poet, though he died unknown except for the immor- 
tality lent by his greater son. He lived in one of those long, low houses, 
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with a great thatched roof, which have become associated with the peas-- 
antry of France through the pictures of Millet. ‘The windows are few and 
smail, with clumsy wooden shutters. The green vines climb lovingly over 
the low, gray walls and up on to the matted roof, and the barnyard fowls 
cluster familiarly about the door whose threshold is but a single step above 
the earth. Some trees lean over it as though glad to give it freely their 
grateful shade. Near by is the barnyard and the barn with stacks of hay, 
among which stand the cattle. It seems a pleasure of plenty, and the 
house itself, though humble, is strong and solid, quite able to shelter the 
Millets of many generations. ‘Truly it is a family homestead, and Millet, 
the father, is a patriarch meet to rank with those of the Jewish time. He 
is the head of his house, and to his home, after the Sunday mass, come the 
family and near friends. How he loves to receive them, and with what 
genial, gentle hospitality does he share with them such simple fare as he 
may chance to have. It is lovely to imagine the tall, powerful poet-farmer 
beside his lowly hearth, surrounded by those of his race, and those who 
loved him, all looking up to him with respect and affection, partaking of 
his kindly bounty, and more than all, softened and purified by the gentle 
air of peace and love he spreads about him. : 

These Millets, though they lived humbly, had gentle blood in their 
veins. The mother was of a noble family, by name Du Perron, and 
Millet’s great uncle was an abbe, who had the high spirit which marks all 
the members of his family. He nearly lost his life at the time of the 
Revolution, because he would not take the oath to support the Constitu- 
tion, for he thought it contrary to his allegiance to Rome. They took his 
living away and he worked in the fields, supporting himself and educating 
in part, at least, the children of the Millet family. But the most note- 
worthy figure in this family group, is that of the old grandmother, Louise 
Jumelin. Here indeed is a character commanding wonder and admira- 
tion, and to her powerful influence, never lost in all his life, must be 
largely attributed much of the peculiar genius of Millet. For she trained 
little Francois. She was to him a mother, because alas! his own mother, 
being young and strong, must toil all day in the field, while the grand- 
mother, old, feeble in frame, but vigorous in mind and most tender at 
heart, may sit within and gather the little ones about her knee. She was 
an intensely religious woman, of as simple and pure a character as ever 
graced any church in any age. The ideal of her life was to be as one of 
the saints whose pictures hang over the shrines in the old church; but she 
never felt she had attained to any goodness, for her humility made all her 
good works seem to her as naught. Her charity and alms-giving were 
without limit save the limit of her means. No poor wayfarer was ever 
turned from the door of the Millet homestead. All were welcome to such 
shelter and food as the family itself had. How often must Millet 
have seen the poor beggar, the weary wanderer seated by the chimney 
corner, warmed by the fire and comforted by the homely food. He 
learned there never to turn his back upon any poor man, and never to 
close the door of his house or his heart upon those who called for help. 
She also, with his uncle, the abbe, taught him to love and reverence the 
Bible as the inspired word of God, so that in after years he says he found 
in that book his inspiration, and the source of all power he ever had or 
hoped to have. It is pleasant to linger with this simple household, full of 
toil, and rich only in good works. In the summer time they all labor 
according to the strength of each, in the fields, helping themselves so far as 
they may, hoping that God may bless them in the harvest. Then comes 
the bleak winter with its storms. But they do not rest from their labors. 
They gather within the home, and the men weave baskets while the 
women spin. At this season poetry and song gladden and charm them, 
for while they work they tell again and again the weird tales and fables 
whose mysteries had thrilled their ancestors in the hours of night, and 
then they gladly sang the carols and roundelays whose notes had echoed 
year after year about the hearthstones of their fathers. There is one more 
picture in this poem of an artist’s childhood which the eye lingers upon 
fondly. It is early morning in the summer, and the dew yet sprinkles 
diamonds among the cobwebs in the grass; a tall farmer steps from the 
Millet door and strides over the fields, with his hoe and spade on his 
shoulder. By his side, perhaps holding his horny Land, runs merrily 
along a bright boy, with deep, dark eyes and long, black hair. He runs 
merrily for he goes to the fields he loves, though he goes there even at 
that tender age to bear his part in the common toil which earns their 
bread. As they go, the elder Millet, himself almost a poet, almost an 
artist, and quite a revered patriarch, points out to the enthusiastic boy, all 
glowing and trembling with artistic feeling and poetic imagination, the ever 
fresh beauties of the familiar scene. At times he will pause that the boy 
may the better see the living beauty of some tree or flower, or the wond- 
rous light and shadow which the rising sun strews over the meadow and 
the hillside. And perhaps the father will say, as he often did, that these 
beauties should be painted just as they then appeared to his eyes that 
loved them, little dreaming that the eager boy who drank in his words 
would put upon the canvas that yellow sunshine, and those cool shadows, 
with a fervor and a power which no modern artist has equaled, and which 
none can hope to equal who do not love them as he did. It would seem 
that the hard lot of these peasants, condemning even the children to daily 
labor, would have crushed out this poetry, and that these delicate artist’s 
dreams would have been rudely buried beneath the clods the dreamer 
daily turned. But no, the inspiration was too strong; and even as a boy 
in the fields Millet found time to sketch, and with eagerness he portrayed 
all that met his eye and touched his hgart. And the father and proud 
mother and grandmother saw at last that the sketches were good and the 
Jad was born an artist. They showed the designs to a painter at Cher- 
bourg and he said it was impossible young Millet could have made them 
alone. When the truth was told him, he said the boy would be a great 
painter. Then the parents, always ready to follow the guiding hand of 
Providence divine, devoted their child at once to his art. 

So at the age of eighteen Millet’s peasant life ends, and he goes to study 
his beloved art with the old painter Mouchet, at Cherbourg. : 

There is nothing noteworthy in his life at Cherbourg. He soon 
exhausts the resources of the little place, and far outstrips the humble painter 
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who was his teacher. ‘The astonished city fathers vote him a pension, though 
but a niggardly one, in order that he may go to Paris and complete his 
studies. 

In the month of January, 1837, the brave but heavy-hearted young man 
left the land of his youth, and with his scanty luggage, in which his grand- 
mother has not forgotten to put a Bible, he found his way to Paris, the El 
Dorado of young artists. | He was sad and full of foreboding, and home- 
sickness almost conquered him. At last he finds his way to the Louvre. 
‘The world of art stands open before him and he may roam at will among 
its loveliest scenes, hand-in-hand with those greatest ones who have best 
unfolded the mysteries of beauty. Straightway he falls in love with 
Michael Angelo, that giant artist whom more than any other Millet resem- 
bles; but Fra Angelico, the gentle painter monk, also steals sweetly over 
his heart. Nicholas Pouissin, too, with his weird landscapes, wins his 
love. Enraptured with these he hates those who are their opposites. 
Watteau and Boucher he despises and calls their pictures marionette shows. 
At last he enters the studio of Delaroche, then at the zenith of his fame. 
This was not because he admired Delaroche, for he thought his pictures 
theatrical, but because there was no other artist in Paris of sufficient repu- 
tation to be his master—perhaps no other who could teach him anything. 
And now must be described one of the most striking scenes in the life of 
any artist. A young peasant has just come from Normandy. So uncouth 
is his appearance that the city-bred pupils of the famous Delaroche call him 
“the man of the woods.’ Hestands in the studio beside him who is even 
now painting the great Hemicycle, the picture whereon he hopes to rest 
his fame. But he does not bend in awe-struck admiration before the 
master’s work. He sees so far beyond its utmost limits that his eye will 
scarce bear to rest uponitatall. Ofall the artist’s pupils, who cluster about, 
none understands this strange, wild peasant, as with bright eye and long, 
raven hair, he stands alone among them, impatient of the artificial 
restraints under which they and theirmaster work. He cares not for the 
master, however great, but with sturdy independence paints in his own 
way. Some ridicule and stand by jeering at his work. Stung by the criti- 
cism, the dauntless youth retorts, as he looks upon the picture of Delaroche 
and the pupils about him: “Do you think I concern myself about your 
honey and butter figures ?””, What astonishment, almost fear, must have 
filledthe studio as these haughty words echoed through it. At last, Dela- 
roche, overcome with wonder, and feeling that there was something here 
that he did not understand, says tohim: ‘ Go your own way; you are so 
new to me that I wish to have nothing to say to you.’’ He leaves the stu- 
dio, and though Delaroche afterward requested him to return and study 
there without paying him anything, he never came back for any consider- 
able time again. 

Now comes that sad period which all artists of genius must pass 
through, but which lasted, alas, the greater part of his life with Millet. He 
must turn his pictures into bread. None will buy the work his genius im- 
pels him to paint, and so he paints in the manner of Watteau and Boucher, 
which he despises, and sells his pictures for twenty francs that he may not 
starve. Ile returns to Gruchy and paints a portrait of his father which is 
accepted at the salon in 1840, but attracts no attention. Then he paints 
portraits for a while at thirty francs apiece. In these earlier times he 
paints Bacchantes and many allegorical and nude subjects; also a tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony. His “Oedipus taken from the tree,’”’ was a picture of 
great power in drawing, but little thought. But though his pictures 
from the nude were beautiful, he never painted an impure or unhealthy 
thought. These pictures were sold, and having gotten together nine 
hundred francs he returned to Paris, where he heard someone say: 
‘Millet, who paints only naked women.’ ‘This wounded him to the 
quick, and from that moment he resolved to paint from the nude no 
more, but to depict those rustic scenes which he loved, at whatever cost 
of ease and comfort of living. Mullet was at this time an extremely 
handsome man. His eyes were dark, and flashed out from deep recesses, 
under straight black brows. His face was surrounded by masses of 
wavy black hair, and a dark beard. His nose was delicate, a little acqui- 
line, and with a peculiar, high-arched nostril, which might well quiver 
with disdain or expand with sensibility as he drew the deep breath of 
heartfelt admiration. Ife had the physique of the peasant who lives in the 
open air, and at the same time that royal carriage which belongs only to 
kings of the earth, whether in the realms of government or of art. 

Two wonderful things came to Millet at this period of his life. One 
was the intense love and admiration of the critic Sensier, called “the last 
of the enthusiasts,’’ and the other was the revelation to him that he was 
called to portray the scenes of peasant life, those plain and homely scenes 
which he loved, and in the midst of which his strange boyhood had been 
passed. As Sensier justly says, the farm peasant represented to Millet 
human nature. He found in him the strongest traces of the real nature of 
man, and the most truthful representation of the labors and sorrows of 
humanity. Inseeing the peasant family at work in the fields, with anxious 
soul and resigned attitude, with gesture slow and sad, one will turn again 
toward Millet, and he who has understood him will say to himself: 
“There is a painter who gives life to the humble, a poet who exalts 
grandeur unobserved, a man of goodness who encourages and consoles.”’ 

At this time the cholera came to Paris, and Millet and Jacques left the 
city and went to the little hamlet of Barbizon, near the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. Here begins the greatness of Millet’s career. He was living 
amidst rocks and cliffs, grand old trees and verdant fields, and he was 
poor—very poor—and like the peasant he painted, he himself worked in 
the garden at Barbizon with all the toil of the farmer, that he might support 
his wife and little ones. Here he learned to make “the trivial become 
sublime.’’? While so laboring, and therefore filled with warmest sympathy 
for the tillers of the soil, he made a masterly series of sketches of the 
peasant life, which in power and truth is quite comparable to Holbein. It 
was here that the inspiration came upon him to paint that wondrous pic- 
ture of the sower, though the peasant who was its subject belonged not to 
sunny Barbizon but to the storm-swept coast of Cherbourg and Gruchy. 
So powerful was the impulse to paint it that the artist did not perceive 
until after it was done, that his canvas was too small, and would not contain 


the figure, full of vastness and mystery, to which his genius had given birth. 
He must paint it again upon a larger canvas. 

“ The Sower” was exhibited at the salon of 1850-51, and called forth 
a long and almost rapturous criticism from Theophile Gautier. Indeed, 
this picture, so full of grandeur and mystery, could not fail to make a stir 
as it hung among the soft, smooth and vapid paintings then so much the 
fashion in France. He exhibited at the same salon “The Binders,” a 
picture whose poetry and simplicity places it nearly upon an equality with 
“The Sower.’’ The subjects chosen by Millet were almost always sad ; 
if not deeply sad they were at least pensive, and never gay. Millet said 
there was no gayety in labor, though much grandeur, true humanity and 
great poetry, and to him the highest joy was calm, silence, rest. Man’s 
normal condition seemed to him fatigue. Hence he gave to the laborer at 
his noonday rest an utter abandon, a most entire and absolute relaxation 
of every muscle in his toil-worn frame, as though the whole soul were 
given up to the luxury of not working. But how if there be no soul? If 
perchance long years of hard toil, day after day digging up and turning 
over the clods of the earth, have made almost a clod of what might have 
been a man? What then will his noonday rest be like? Alas the truth 
of such a life is terrible, and Millet tells it without fear. In the ‘ Man 
with the Hoe” and the “ Vineyard Worker Resting,” the whole story 
appears. These peasants scarcely seem men at all, but rather some bale- 
ful product of the black ground, some horrid shape of darkness, ignorance 
and terror. The open, panting mouth and fallen jaw, the half-closed 
eyes, the matted hair belong rather to one of the lower animals than to 
man. They have not intelligence enough to enjoy their brief time of rest. 
They stop work because they must, and iron necessity will make them 
work again as soon as the relaxed muscles may once more be stiffened to 
their task. 

These haunting and terrible pictures really frightened the Parisians, 
andthe “ Man With the Hoe,” especially, called forth a storm of indigna- 
tion. It isno wonder, for, as Millet himself says, art was at this time an 
accomplishment, and not the conscience of society as it was in the middle 
ages. The voluptuous Parisians looked for unvailed female beauty, and 
for scenes of Arcadian poetry, wherein rambled Phyllis and Corydon, and 
lo, the grimy peasant, the gaunt specter from the bowels of the earth con- 
fronts him with brutish, lowering brow. Ilis dream of Arcadia is rudely 
shattered, and with shuddering he fears this savage may indeed exist in 
the fields of France, and he is the more indignant the more the unwelcome 
truth forces itself upon him. Yet Millet gave to these laborers their due 
meed of power. ‘They are neither helpless nor complaining. ‘There is 
a vastness of strength in their solid frames. During sixty years of their lives 
they will be able to force their bread from the hard earth. They will ask 
and receive noaid. Their defiance, ifit be defiance, is all unconscious, and 
the guilty conscience, of wicked Paris put into their open, gaping mouths 
the words of menace and danger, which their own torpid brains would 
never have prompted. In 1855, at the Universal Exposition, he exhibited 
a lovely picture called the “Grafter.”” It is a young peasant, who bends 
overa stock wherein he is ingrafting atender cutting. Beside him stands 
his strong and comely wife, holding in her arms their little child. She 
watches him with affectionate interest, and even the infant looks at him 
eagerly as though already seeking to grasp the mystery of the labor. _ Be- 
hind them is the long, low wall of their cottage, bathed in yellow sunshine, 
and warmly nestling under the wing of the thick, thatched roof. Some 
trees throw a grateful shadow over them. ‘There 1sin the whole scene, not 
only the sunshine of summer, and the cool shade of green trees, but that 
tender sunshine of domestic love, that thought of peaceful shelter from the 
fierce heat of life, in the calm shade of a happy home. So does the 
inward and spiritual always pervade the outward and material in Millet’s 
pictures. More exquisite and touching still is his wonderful picture called 
the “Potato Planters,’ now belonging to Mr. Quincy A. Shaw, who 
lives near Boston. Words can hardly describe the poetry, pathos and rich 
beauty of this picture. And yet, the scene is sosimple. Behold! ‘Two 
peasants working in the field—the man and his wife. He carefully lifts 
the earth with his clumsy hoe, and holds it up while she throws inthe little 
broken fragments of potatoes. Both are bending over in their toil and 
their faces are not fully seen, but earnestness, faith, hope and strength 
appear in every line of the two strong young figures. There is tenderness, 
too, for he is laboring for her and their child, and she is helping the man 
she loves. And yonder on the left, under a green willow tree, sleeps 
their little baby, with none to guard its infant slumber, save the old don- 
key who seems almost to sleep, too, in the shade, with his long, nodding 
ears hanging over the sleeping child. T’ar away and all around them 
stretches a sunlit plain, fairly alive with sunshine, and here and there 
rises the smoke from some distant hamlet. Perhaps one of the cottages is 
the dear though humble home of this loving family. The whole coloring 
is vivid. The sunlight seems to have penetrated everything, so that it 
makes even the hard labor radiant. ‘The landscape is equal in power 
and truth to the figures. It cannot be told which is the more fascinating, 
the outward beauty of the scene, with its thought of the bountifulness ot 
nature and the goodness of God, or the sweet meaning of the poem of love 
and labor sung by the simple peasants and their innocent babe. 

The “ Grafter’’ was sold to the artist, Rousseau, at this time a warm 
friend of Millet, for four thousand francs, and this absurd sum for such a 
picture pleased the artist much, even brightened his whole life for a while. 
But only artists, and a very few with the true artistic feeling, understood 
his pictures at all. Hence they did not sell; and in the year 1856 Millet 
found himself in the very extremity of poverty.- He knew not where his 
bread was to come from, or with what to light his fire. Yet he remains 
silent, uncomplaining, and works on in all truth and patience. Some of 
his greatest works were born in this time ofsuffering. Millet is one more 
striking proof of the truth that there is no greatness in man without suf- 
fering and toil. As Tennyson in sadness produced “ In Memoriam,” and 
as Longfellow wrote his greatest poems after suffering the agony his wife’s 
death caused him; as Milton in his blindness produced ‘“ Paradise 
Lost,” and Scott, in pain and sorrow, wrote ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ sodid Millet from 
the depths of poverty, hunger and cold, bring forth the choicest, the 
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immortal treasures of modern art. At this time he painted the “Angelus” 
and the “ Gleaners,’? and the mysterious pictures of the shepherd’s 
life. Perhaps nowhere is the weirdness and mystery of Millet’s genius 
more notable than in these shepherd scenes. He seemed to grasp the 
deepest possible meaning of the solitary shepherd’s life. | Sensier 
well says that to Millet “the shepherd is not a countryman, made 
like the laborer or other worker inthe fields ; he is an enigmatical person, 
a mysterious being; he lives alone, his sole companions his dog and his 
flock. From Easter to Martinmas he sleeps in the open air, ina movable 
hut, which makes him the nightly guardian of his flock. In winter he goes 
over the wet ground to find the least spear of vegetation; in spring he 
helps the ewes when they bring forth lambs, and cares forthem. He is 
the guide, the friend, the physician of the flock. Moreover he is contem- 
plative. He searches the stars, watches the sky and predicts the weather. 
All atmospheric life is familiar to him.’’ _Millet’s moonlight picture, of 
the shepherd at the fold with his sheep,is wonderful. So also is the 
«Shepherd Bringing Home his Flock at Sunset,” which is one of his greatest 
works. There is not in these pictures much of the careless, happy spirit of 
Virgil’s shepherds, though Millet loved the Georgics, but rather do they tell 
of the thoughtful care of the pastor, uneasy about his flock of ruminants, 
the human, real spirit, which modern art loves to describe. Many great 
pictures were produced by the master at this time, yet, in 1859, his “Death 
and the Woodcutter” was actually refused admission at the salon, and in 
1861 three of his pictures which were exhibited, were severely criticised by 
some, although by others likened to the frescoes of the old Florentines. 
Gerome said of him: ‘ Heisa Jupiterin sabots.”’ Butif it had not been 
for the enthusiastic praise of his friends, and the artists who understood 
him he would have been tempted almost to doubt the truth of his art, so 
fierce was the storm of adverse criticism. He wastreated almost as a crim- 
inal at the bar, and while his artist soul was racked by this torture, his 
domestic life was borne down by the weight of bitter poverty, and the pain 
of failing health, which the strain upon his nerves had caused. Neverthe- 
less he stands like a rock, which winter’s rudest storms may never shake. 
His resolute, defiant attitude is well shown in a photograph taken at this 
time, of which Sensier says: ‘He is on foot, erect, in sabots, his back 
turned toward a wall, his head raised, his body straight and proud, his leg 
advanced like one who weighs himself well, with hat in hand, hair thrown 
back and his glance as if fixed upon something threatening. One might 
take him for one of those enthusiastic peasants, victims of our civil wars, 
who, conquered, looked upon death without growing pale.” Indeed he 
looks in this picture like a peasant chief about to be shot. But though he 
remained resolute and defiant, he kept silent. He did not storm and rage, 
neither did he complain, unless in private talk with his friends, but calmly 
awaited the time when the truth of his art should vindicate him. 
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National Association of Master Plumbers. 


HE fifth annual convention of the National Association of Master 
‘i Plumbers of the United States of America was held at the Grand 

Pacific Hotel on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 21, 22 
and 23, 1887. 

The convention was called to order at 10:30 o’clock A.M., Tuesday, 
June 21, in the ladies’ ordinary of the Grand Pacific Hotel. Mr. James 
Allison, of Cincinnati, president, in the chair; Mr. John Trainor, of Balti- 
more, vice-president, and Mr. Thomas McNeil, of Cincinnati, secretary. 

The delegates were welcomed by Mr. Andrew Young, of Chicago, in 
the name of the Association of Master Plumbers of Chicago, whose guests 
the visitors were during their stay. Forty-one cities and twenty-one states 
were represented by 164 delegates. 

Mr. William Harkness, Jr., of Philadelphia, offered the following, and 
moved that it be referred to the appropriate committee, which was agreed 


to: 
PHILADELPHIA, June 10, 1887.—At a meeting of the Master Plumbers’ Association 
of the city of Philadelphia, held on the above date, the following resolution was adopted : 
Resolved, That the Master Plumbers’ Association of the city of Philadelphia request 
the National Association of Master Plumbers, in convention at Chicago, to insist that the 
plumbers of the country be classed as dealers by the manufacturers of terra-cotta pipe. 


The report of the Executive Committee showed that four meetings had 
been held during the year. At these the strike among the journeymen in 
New York was considered ; the traveling expenses of Executive Committee 
were ordered paid ; the action of the authorities in Washington, D. C., in 
regard to local plumbing and drainage regulations, was acted upon. 

The following resolution was passed by the Executive Committee: 


Resolved, That the National Association, through its executive head, appoint a 
member of this organization in every city and town in the United States, under its juris- 
diction, for the purpose of keeping a record of all dealers or manufacturers or master 
plumbers violating any of the protective resolutions of this association, said committee to 
report to the chairman of protection. 

The following recommendations were offered by the Executive Com- 
mittee : 

Resolved, That the National Association cf Master Plumbers approve of the course 
pursued by the New York Master Plumbers’ Association in the long strike with the 
journeymen plumbers of New York against the boys of America being permitted to learn 
the plumbing trade, and reaffirm the declaration of principles of the National Association 
of Builders, as follows : 

« That the absolute personal independence of the individual to work or not to work 
to employ or not to employ, is a fundamental principle, which should never he questioned 
or assailed; that upon it depends the security of our whole social fabric and business 
prosperity, and that employers and workmen should be equally interested in its defense 
and preservation, While upholding this principle as an essential safeguard for all con- 
cerned, this association would appeal to employers in the building trade to recognize that 
there are many opportunities for good in associations of workmen, and while condemning 
and opposing improper action upon their part, they should aid and assist them in all just 
and honorable purposes ; and that while upon fundamental principles it would be useless 
to arbitrate, there are still many points upon which conferences and arbitrations are 
perfectly right and proper, and that upon such points it is a manifest duty to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities afforded by associations to confer together, to the end that strikes 
lockouts, and other disturbances, may be prevented. . 

** When such conferences are entered into, care should be taken to state clearly in 
advance that this fundamental principle must be maintained, and that such conferences 
should only be competent to report results in the form of resolutions of recommendation 





to the individuals composing the various organizations participating, avoiding all forms 
of dictatorial authority. . 

“That a uniform system to apprenticeship should be adopted by the various 

mechanical trades; that manual training schools should be established as part of the 
ublic school system, and that trade night schools should be organized by the various 
ocal trade organizations for the benefit and improvement of apprentices. 

‘* 3. This association earnestly recommends all its affiliated associations to secure, as 
soon as possible, the adoption of a system of payment by the hour forall labor performed, 
other than piecework or salary work, and to obtain the codperation of associations of 
workmen in just and equitable arrangement.” 


The report of the Executive Committee, as well as the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Harkness, was referred to a special committee of five on 


resolutions. : : 
The report of this committee, submitted by Mr. Hopkins, was as 


follows: 

1. By the Philadelphia delegation, requesting that master plumbers throughout the 
country shall be recognized as dealers by the manufacturers of terra-cotta pipe, amended 
so as to read ‘‘ master plumbers of the national association,”’ and, ‘‘ also, by the manu- 
facturers of plumbing material.’’ 

2. By the president, recommending a paid board of officers. ; 

3. By the president, recommending local organizations to provide for the education 
of the coming plumber by the establishment of trade schools, reading rooms, lectures, etc. 

4. By the president, recommending that contracts for plumbing work be made 
direct with the owner or architect. ; , 

5. By the executive committee, approving of the action of the New York master 
plumbers in their “‘ battle for the boys.”’ : Nay: 

6. By the executive committee, reaffirming the declaration of principles adopted by 
the National Association of Builders. ; ; 

7. By the executive committee, recommending the appointment of a committee for 
the purpose of establishing purchasing agencies to supply goods at the lowest market 
rates to members of this association. ; 

8. By the executive committee, recommending the appointment of a member of this 
association in every city and town for the purpose of keeping a record of all dealers, 
manufacturers and master plumbers violating any of the protection resolutions of this 
association. 

The report was fully discussed and adopted, with the following amend- 


ment: In Sec. 1, “all plumbers’ materials” was substituted for “ terra- 


cotta pipe.” 

President Allison made an eloquent and able address, covering the 
past and outlining the future work of the association. 

The reports of vice-presidents in charge of state organization and local 
associations were received. These reports show the plumbers to be well 
organized, and the consideration of state laws governing sanitation, the 
teaching of the plumbing trade and the insistence by master plumbers upon 
the preservation of all individual rights to be general. New York has just 
ended a contest with unions lasting ten months, showing that plumbers are 
strong advocates of American liberty as against imported and un-American 
interference with the lawful rights of the individual. ‘ 

Mr. John J. Weaver, of New York, read a valuable essay on “ Trades’ 
schools, and technical education in their relations to the plumbers of the 


future.” 

On motion, the essay received the unqualified indorsement of the 
National Association, with instructions to local associations to put its 
recommendations into practical effect. 

A great deal of time was given to the discussion of the apprenticeship 
question, and the report of that committee, as finally adopted, is as fol- 
lows : 

CHICAGO, June 21, 1887. 
To the President, Officers and Members of the National Association of Master 

Plumbers. 

GENTLEMEN,—Your apprenticeship committee herewith submit for your considera- 
tion the following rules and regulations in reference to apprentices, and request they be 
recommended for adoption by the various local organizations : 

1. The term of apprenticeship at the plumbing trade shall be five years. 

2. No boy shall be taken to learn the trade until he has attained the age of 16 years. 

3. Each employer shall be required to make a return to the apprenticeship com- 
mittee of a list of the boys in his employ who are apprentices, with their ages, places of 
residence, time of commencing at the trade, etc., and a general record of each boy. 

4. The secretary of the apprenticeship committee will keep an apprentices’ record, 
in which will be recorded the name, address and age of every apprentice, with date of 
commencing and discontinuing work with each employer. 

5. For each apprentice so recorded the secretary shall issue an apprentice certifi- 
cate to be sent to his (the boy’s) employer to be retained by him so long as the appren- 
tice is in his employ. When the apprentice takes service in another shop the plc: sel 
is given to his new employer to be filled in with the date of commencement (of service) 
and so on until the certificate shows that the proper time has been served. 

6. Any boy wishing to learn the plumbing trade will be required to send his name 
and address to the secretary of the apprenticeship committee, who will notify the 
applicant when to appear before the committee Er examination. Each applicant 
must have a letter of recommendation from a member of the Master Plumbers’ asso- 
ciation. 

7._ A beginner at the trade will be required to work six months on probation, at the 
end of which he shall appear before the committee for re-examination, and if found 
worthy his certificate shall be issued, he shali be recognized as a regular apprentice, and 
the time already spent at the trade shall be allowed on his certificate. 

8. When the five years shall have been served, the apprentice shall be presented by 
the association with a diploma, showing the date of service and signed by the president 
of the association and by the apprenticeship committee. 

9. Boys having a diploma from any trade school shall be allowed a deduction of the 
last year from the term of apprenticeship. 

_ to. It shall be the duty of each employer when he finds it necessary to dispense 
with the services of any apprentice to report to the secretary the name of such apprentice 
at least one week before laying him off. 

_ Ir. It shall also be the duty of the members of this association to apply to the com- 
mittee when in need of apprentices. 

12. No boy shall be allowed to join any trade or labor organization during his term 
of apprenticeship under penalty of forfeiture of his certificate. 

_ 13. Ifa master plumber is compelled to discharge an apprentice for want of work, 
it should be his duty to find him employment with another who has work for him and 
can teach him the trade. 

Respectfully submitted, Wm. Harkngss, Jr., of Philadelphia, Chairman. 

J. F. McConne i, of Baltimore. 
J.J. Hamsuin, of Chicago. 
Apprenticeship Committee. 


The Executive Committee of the Manufacturers Association of Metal 
Workers of the United States, Messrs. N. O. Nelson, E. C. Worchester, 
and W. T. Doyle, met the committee of the National Association. They 
stated that while in full accord with the association they deemed the modifi- 
cation of the Baltimore resolutions to allow them to sell goods to some of 
their customers at an agreed price. 

The committee claimed that the life of the plumbing business depended 
upon the strict observance of the resolutions.* 


*The Baltimore resolutions prohibit any manufacturer to sell goods to any other 
than a properly licensed plumber. 
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That the manufacturer should not sell at retail, and that the committee 
believed that when the consumer bought goods and hired any plumber he 
pleased to fit them up it fostered an irresponsible class of plumbers, and 
entailed a loss to the legitimate plumber. 

The result was that the committee did not modify the resolutions, and 
the manufacturers agreed to abide by the resolutions. 

Mr. Weaver submitted a resolution, asking the Executive Committee to 
consider the feasibility of altering the constitution so as to admit Canadian 
associations, but it was voted down. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, John Byrns, of 
New York; first vice-president, John Traynor, of Baltimore; recerding 
secretary, Henry G. Gabay, of New York; treasurer, Mortimer J. Lyons, 
of Brooklyn; corresponding secretary, Walter T. Hudson, of Brooklyn; 
financial secretary, Enoch Remick, of Philadelphia; sergeant-at-arms, 
David J. Collins, St. Louis; executive committee, Col. George D. Scott, 
New York; E. J. Hannan, Washington; Jeremiah Sheehan, St. Louis; 
William Harkness, Jr., Philadelphia; Rupert Coleman, Chicago. 

The committee occupied three days, ending with a banquet at the 
Grand Pacific, at which about four hundred delegates and guests were 
present. Many wives and daughters of delegates were in attendance, and 
took part in the magnificent and varied entertainment provided for the 
visitors by the association. The weather was exceptionally fine, and 
assisted in making enjoyable one of the most interesting and well-conducted 
conventions ever held in Chicago. 

The National Association will meet next year at Boston, Mass. 





The Chicago Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange.* 


T a meeting of the Master Masons’ and Builders’ Association, June 

29, by a vote of 41 to 30, it was decided to appoint an arbitration 

committee, with instructions to stand firmly by the code of principles 

of the association, and to require their recognition by the bricklayers before 

proceeding in any way with the work of meeting the union with a view to 

settle the existing trouble. When this point was reached, and the code of 

principles fully concurred in by the bricklayers, the committee was 
instructed to proceed, with full power to act in effecting a settlement. 

The committee appointed is composed of Joseph Downey, George C. 
Prussing, George Tapper, William O’Brien and Charles W. Gindele. 

The members of the Arbitration Committee of the bricklayers union 
are A. E. Vorkeller, John Pearson, P. J. Meinter, C. J. Lindgren and Fred 
Rebush. 

Upon the appointment of the Arbitration Committee by the master 
masons, the following correspondence took place between that association 
and the president of the union : 


A. E. Vorkeller, President United Order of American Bricklayers and Stone- 
masons : 

S1r,—Chicago Master Masons’ and Builders’ Association has this day appointed a 
standing committee of arbitration of five of its members, with full power to act for and in 
behalf of this organization in settlement of any and all differences existing. You have 
been informed of the platform and code of principles adopted by this body. On these it 
stands. All other questions may properly be arbitrated. Please inform this body 
whether your committee has been appointed with full power to bind your organization 
by joint action with us. If so, our committee is ready, and shall be pleased to meet your 
committee at the earliest time convenient for the selection of an umpire and arrangement 
of preliminaries. The Arbitration Committee appointed by this association consists of 
Messrs. George C. Prussing, George ‘Tapper, William O’ Brien, Charles W. Gindele and 
Joseph Downey. Respectfully, JosrPH Downey, President. 
H. Muetuer, Secretary. 

In reply to this communication, President Vorkeller sent to President 
Downey the following acceptance of the proposition : 

Joseph Downey, President. 

Dear S1r,—Your communication notifying me that your association has appointed 
a committee of five to meet a like committee from our organization for the purpose of 
settling, if possible, the present lockout, is at hand. In reply will say that we await your 
convenience, and will hold ourselves in readiness to meet your committee at any time 
and place you may appoint. Yours respectfully, A. E. Vorketier, President. 


The time and place of meeting was fixed by President Downey in a 
note to President Vorkeller, as follows: 


A. E. Vorkeller, President. 
S1r,—Your communication received, and would say in reply that our committee will 
meet your committee at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning at the Grand Pacific Hotel. 
Respectfully, JoserpH Downey, President. 


The committees met as appointed, June 30, the first business done 
being the selection of an umpire, having the casting vote in case of a disa- 
greement. After three days’ conference, and the selection of a number who 
declined to serve, the joint committee, July 2, decided upon Judge Murray 
F. Tuley, chief justice of the Circuit Court of Illinois, and a man of un- 
doubted judicial ability. 


THE ARBITRATION COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 


After being in session nearly a week the arbitration committee, July 8, 
adopted the following report: 


To the Union of the United Order of American Bricklayers and Stone Masons, 
and to the Master Masons’ and Builders’ Association of Chicago :—Yhe joint com- 
mittee of arbitration, composed of an arbitration committee of five from each of your 
organizations, with Judge M. F. Tuley, unanimously selected as umpire, have con- 
cluded their labors and respectfully report : , 

That recognizing the fact that organizations of employés and employers, like these 
from which this committee originated, do exist and have become important factors in 
our industrial society, and that they will, in all probability, continue to exist, we do not 
attempt to determine whether the motives or basis of either organization was right or 
wrong. They appear to be a necessity arising out of the present conditions of society, 
and, while such combinations keep ‘‘ from violence or show of violence,”’ no great 
danger need be apprehended. Nor did we attempt to determine which organization was 
to blame for the present paralyzed condition of the building industry of this great city. 
We recognized the fact that the two organizations between which there should be many 
““bonds of sympathy and good feeling ’’ were carrying on a bitter war with each other, 
by which many thousands of men were deprived of work, much suffering and privation 
brought upon innocent parties, and immense pecuniary losses daily sustained, and we 
Getermined, if possible, to reconcile the differences and place the relations of the two 
organizations upon a basis by which strikes, lockouts, and other like disturbances might 
in future be avoided. 


* Continued from May Intermediate News Number, page 69, Vol. IX, No. 7, and 
June Number, page 81, Vol.9, No. 8, as a complete record to date of the important 
measures taken by the building interest of Chicago in the direction of a permanent settle- 
ment of labor disturbance and the eradication of disturbing elements. 


We discussed the relations of the contractor and the workmen, and found much in 
which they had a common or joint interest, and were mutually concerned. We endeav- 
ored to discuss and settle each trouble and grievance in a conciliatory spirit, not in way 
of compromise, to give and take, but in a spirit of fair play and upon just and equitable 
principles. 

We found that the main cause of trouble was in the separate organizations endez vor- 
ing to lay down arbitrary rules for the regulation of matters which were of joint interest 
and concern, and which should be regulated only by both organizations by some species 
of joint action. We therefore determined upon and submit herewith a project for the 
institution of a joint standing committee for that purpose. ‘The article herewith sub- 
mitted provides for such a standing committee, to be elected annually in the month of 
January, defining its powers and duties, we request shall be incorporated into the consti- 
tutions of each association. 

This joint committee will be constructed of an arbitration committee of five mem- 
bers from each organization (the president of each being one of the five) and an umpire, 
who is neither a working mechanic nor an employer of mechanics, to be chosen by the 
two committees. This joint committee is given power to hear and determine all griev- 
ances of the members of one organization against members of the other, and of one 
organization against the other, To determine and fix all working rules governing 
employer and employé such as: 

1. The minimum rate of wages per hour. 

2. The number of hours of work per day. 

3. Uniform pay day. 

4. The time of starting and quitting work. 

5. The rate to be paid for night and Sunday work, and questions of like nature. 

And it is also given power to determine what number of apprentices should be 
enrolled so as to afford all boys desiring to learn the trade an opportunity to do so without 
overcrowding, so as not to cause the coming woikman to be unskilled in his art or the 
supply of labor to grossly exceed the demand therefor. Itis also given exclusive power 
to determine all subjects to which both organizations may be interested, and which may 
be brought before it by the action of either organization or the president thereof. 

It becomes necessary in order that all questions and grievances which the committee 
has settled, to make the constitution and by-laws of the organization conform thereto, 
and to powers given to future joint arbitration committees, that some changes should be 
made in such constitution and by-laws. 

‘The adoption by the Master Masons’ and Builders’ Association of the article for 
the joint committee, recommended, together with some slight changes in the constitution, 
will be sufficient. 

The United Order of American Bricklayers and Stone Masons will be necessitated to 
make changes in its constitution and by-laws to make the same consistent with and to 
conform to the spirit and intent of the powers and duties conferred on the joint com 
mittee ; and among other things the officer heretofore known as the walking delegate is 
to be known hereafter as the collector, and all the objectionable duties and powers of the 
office have been done away with. 

The steward will remain guardian of the men’s interests and mediator for them : 
his arbitrary powers are taken away. 

The interests of the members of the union are protected by the foreman being 
required to be a member of the union, but he is restored to his position as the 
employé of the contractor, and, while so employed, is not subject to the rules of the 
union. 

The eight-hour day has been conceded to the workmen. It is in accordance with 
the state and, we believe, in accord with the spirit and progress of the age. 

The question of pay day, whether on Saturday or on Monday, was not considered a 
question of vital importance, but, it being one of the questions left to the umpire, he 
decided that, inasmuch as Tuesday has been the pay day with the principal contractors 
in the trade of this city for more than twenty years last past, and, as experience in other 
trades and occupations has demonstrated that the pay day of Monday or Tuesday has 
worked more beneficially to the workmen and their families than the Saturday pay day, 
and, inasmuch as contractors ought not to be required to change the pay day in the 
midst of the working season, having, pre-umably, made their pecuniary arrangements 
to meet the Tuesday pay day, he would name ‘Tuesday as the regular pay day until the 
same should, if desired hereafter, be changed by the joint committee on arbitration. 

We have settled the differences between the two organizations, while every inch ot 
the ground has been fought over, yet having the task assigned us we in good faith deter- 
mined to do everything that was fair, just and honorable to accomplish our object. We 
feel we have succeeded without compromising the honor, the rights or the dignity of 
other organizations, and hope that we have succeeded in establishing a basis upon which 
all future troubles may be settled and probably be prevented. We respectfully ask your 
adoption of tnis report, and the article as to the joint arbitration committee by immediate 
action, to the end that work may be commenced on Monday next, it being agreed that 
neither organization shall be bound by its action if the other should refuse to take similar 
action. 

A. E. VorKELLER, 
P. J. MInNITER, 
Joun PEarson, 
THeropore Driepacn, 
CuHarzes J. LinpGren, 
Arbitration Committee for the U. O. A. Bu and 8S. M. Association. 
GrorGe C. Prussinc, 
Josern Downey, 
GEORGE TAPPER, 
Wici1AM O'Brien, 
CHARLES W. GINDELR, 
Arbitration Committee for the Master Masons’ and Builders’ Association. 
M. F. Turry, Umpire. 

The report was submitted to a full meeting of the union, July 8, and 
was ratified by the assembled workmen, July 9. ‘The Master Masons’ 
Association held a meeting and likewise ratified the decision of the arbi- 


tration committee, 


AN important bill, presented to the Minnesota Senate by Senator 
Whiteman, was for a state school of manual training and industry at 
Duluth. Senator Whiteman, according to the S¢. Paul Globe, made an 
eloquent plea for it, and argued that it was an institution much needed, and 
as Duluth had so far asked for nothing, the state might consent to allow 
the Zenith City to have one institution, but his reasons failed, because 
every other senator wants a state institution, too. 

A CHANNEL has been cut through from Lake Ballona, Los Angeles 
county, Cal., to the ocean, but further work toward making a harbor of 
the lake has been suspended until the arrival of piles, which are daily 
expected. Large suction pipes have been laid from the lake over the hill 
into a deep valley, where a steam dredger will be set to work, and the 
débris conveyed by suction pipes and be used as filling for the road, which 
has been graded for five miles toward Los Angeles. 

THE Chicago Laundry Dryer Company manufacture a laundry dry- 
ing stove, the heat of which is utilized in a drying closet attached. 
The simplicity of the thing is its chief recommendation, as well as its size, 
for dwellings and flats. Its capability for doing the work of a laundry in 
the most complete manner; boiling clothes; furnishing hot water; heat- 
ing sadirons, and drying clothes at the same time, and at a comparatively 
small cost, is its peculiarity. While this stove is perfectly adapted to 
hotels and public institutions, the attention of the manufacturers has been 
given, up to the present time, mainly, to sizes for apartment houses and 
dwellings, in numbers of which, both in Chicago and New York, they 
have met with general approbation. The attention of architects and build- 
ers is invited to this new laundry device, and all questions in regard to it 
will be cheerfully answered by the manufacturers. 
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Association Notes. 
CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 


At the regular meeting of the club, June 20, the decision of the com- 
petition adjudicating committee was announced regarding the country 
stable competition. In this “ Horsey”? (W. Bb. Mundie) received first 
place; “Chic” (O. C. Christian) second place; ‘“ Horseshoe” (C. B. 
Schaefer) third place. Mr. Jenney’s choice for third place was an imitation 
sketch submitted by T. Hazelton. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to the reading of an interest- 
ing paper by F. L. Linden, on * Interior Decoration,’ and its discussion. 
The club have inaugurated a series of sketching trips, that which will prove 
most memorable to those who participated, being a trip to the beautiful 
suburb of Riverside on the Des Plaines river on Sunday, Junetg. Eleven 
of the leading members took an early train, which met with an accident 
before the city limits were reached, colliding with a freight train. The car 
in front and that behind the one occupied by the draftsmen were made 
into kindling-wood, but they escaped with a few scratches and a bad shak- 
ing up. The scene, as described by one of the number, was “interesting.” 
Open windows were in demand for a fewseconds. Mr. Williamson jumped 
out and Janded upon a man who had been killed a moment before. He 
found that, in his hurry to escape, he had gathered up the sketching 
blocks, camp stools, coats, etc., that happened to be nearest, but on exami- 
nation not one article belonged to him. After some anxiety regarding the 
safety of different members of the club, and a roll call to which all 
answered, the wrecked car was entered and the sketching blocks, etc., 
that had been left were secured. The time of waiting for another train 
was spent in sketching the wreck, several very graphic drawings being 
made, and if lines were somewhat uncertain, showing a slight nervousness 
on the part of the artist, it is no reflection upon the bravery of the sketchers. 
‘The only damage reported was a broken umbrella, and it is understood 
that the C. B. & ©. Company, upon whose line the accident occurred, 
promptly sent the owner five dollars to replace it. The rest of the day 
was pleasantly spent in sketching. The party was added to by two mem- 
bers who missed the train, one of whom took a later train, and the other 
walked out. This made the fatal number thirteen, and the superstitious 
may thus account for the accident. The club is to be congratulated upon 
their narrow escape. ‘The loss of a dozen of the best draftsmen in Chicago 
would have been serious in these days when thorough, all-round draftsmen 
are so hard to find. 

KANSAS CITY ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 

The club has now twenty-four active members, an increase of eight, 
and three applications. The Kansas City Society of Architects have 
given the club the use of their rooms. Semi-monthly meetings are held, 
and art is aided bya liberal spread of refreshments in making each meeting 
attractive. The club contemplates an exhibit of architectural drawings 
upon the oceasion of Missouri state association convention, to be held in 
Kansas City, January next. The club is now a permanent success, and 
will be a factor in the architectural progress of the city. 


Our Illustrations. 

Residence at Aurora; Alfred Smith, architect, Chicago. 

Synagogue, Chicago; Wm. Strippelman & Co., architects. 

Church at Lake Forest, Ill.; W. W. Boyington, architect, Chicago. 

United States court house, postoffice, etc., Louisville, Ky.; M. E. Bell, 
supervising architect. 

Union Depot, Ieavenworth, Kansas; Henry Ives Cobb and Chas. S. 
Frost, architects, Chicago. 

Building for the Dakota Loan and Trust Company, Watertown, Dak. ; 
W. L. Dow, architect, Sioux Falls. 

Study for proposed addition, Ann Arbor High School, Ann Arbor, 
Mich; Jenney & Otis, architects, Chicago. 

Stable Competition, Chicago Architectural Sketch Club: First place; 
W. B. Mundie ; second place, C. O. Christian. 

PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 
(lssued only to subscribers for the Photogravure edition.) 

Robinson Terrace, Detroit, Mich.; Wm. Scott & Co., architects. 

Residence of E. Reese, Baltimore, Md.; H. P. Wilson, architect. 

Residence of Hon. H. P. Denman, Washington, D. C.; Fuller & 
Wheeler, architects, Albany, N. Y. 


Residence for Edward E. Ayer, corner State street and Palmer place, 
Chicago ; Burnham & Koot, architects. Walls are of Lake Geneva cobble 
stones, split and laid irregularly ; roof is of red tile. 


La Salle Avenue Baptist Church, Chicago; S. S. Beman, architect; 
frontage 75 feet, depth 140 feet, front of Bedford store. The front is 
chiefly occupied by parlors, in the rear of which is the main audience 
room ; sunday-school above parlors; cost, furnished, $36,000. 





Correspondence. 


Editors Inland Architect: CHICAGO, June 17, 1887. 


The uniform beauty of your advertising pages has always been a source 
of pleasure to us, and upon receipt of each publication we have specially 
noted the general excellence of your paper. We cannot, therefore, com- 
plain of any failure upon your part, but we have a grievance, and crave 
your columns to state it. We refer to the advertisement of the Illinois 
Terra Cotta Lumber Company, occupying page No. 7 of the May issue, in 
which they gave as one of their references the Pullman Building, 


Chicago, which they claim is “ among the buildings in which the above 
has been used,” referring to their complete system of fireproofing build- 
ings. ‘That this is quite a misleading statement and one well calculated to 
deceive the uninformed, the following copy of letter from Architect Beman 


will clearly show: : 
S. S. Beman, Arcurrect, PULLMAN BuILpING, } 


Cuicaco, June 19, 1885. J 
E. V. Johnson, Esq., Manager Pioneer Fireproof Construction Comfany, Chicago. 


Dear S1r.—In the Pullman Building and elsewhere I have used large quantities: of 
your material for partitions, floor arches and the outside and party walls of dwelling 
houses. Your materials have always given satisfaction, and I have to thank you for 
and energetic manner of executing the contracts under my direction. 


your prompt s 
‘ ; , Yours truly, S. S. BemMan. 


The total amount of our contract for fireproofing the Pullman Building 
was $50,927, and the work consisted of all fire-clay, hollew tile floor 
arches, suspended ceilings, roof and column covering, and the entire fire- 
proof partitions of the building, excepting perhaps half a dozen short 
walls in the attic stories, which were put in place by workmen in the 
employ of the Pullman company some time after our entire contract had 
been settled and paid for, porous tiles being used for this purpose and only 
for this purpose in any portion of the building. We have been in the 
business of fireproofing in Chicago for the past fifteen years, and have not 
yet found it necessary or expedient to claim the merits of others as our 
own, and we do not propose to allow other parties that privilege at our 
expense without at least a faint protest. Very truly yours, 

PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 
er E. V. JOHNSON, Manager. 


Mosaics. 


A new management now has control of the Lumdéer Trade Journal 
of Chicago that promises to make it one of the strongest trade journals in 
the country. The incorporators are George W. Hotchkiss, one of the best 
known and able writers upon lumber topics in the country; Walter C. 
Wright, a young man of great promise as a journalist, and already so well- 
known and popular among lumbermen as to hold the office of secretary of 
the National Association of Lumber Dealers; E. J. Hotchkiss and W. W. 
Hoyle. The field occupied by the Lumber Trade Journal is one dithicult 
to fill, but the requirements of which are recognized by its able managers, 
whose peculiar talents and practical knowledge will place it beyond com- 
petition in its particular province. 

SoME system of constant artificial ventilation for sewers is, in the 
opinion of some of the most competent authorities, absolutely necessary, if 
we would be thoroughly rid of the deadly pest of sewer gas. Alanson 
Sibley, for ten years a member of the Detroit Board of Sewer Commis- 
sioners, advocates for this purpose a furnace and chimney of strong draft, 
at the mouth of the main sewer, to create a constant suction of the gases 
away from the houses and into a consuming chamber in the furnace. Mr. 
Holbrook, of the Sanitary Exhaust Ventilator Company, of Chicago, was 
not far wrong in a statement made, which may yet become a fact, that 
every street corner gas lamp could be made to serve as a sewer ventilator, 
and that without disturbing the production of light. 


OnE of the most important and appreciated additions to the railway 
facilities of the West, is the new line of the Wisconsin Central Railway 
Company from Chicago to St Paul. Aside from its advantages as a through 
route, its rendering accessible the lake region of northern Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin, is making this road well known and_ popular. 
Hundreds of Chicago people, who have notime for long vacations, are this 
year taking advantage of the direct route of this road to these lakes, where 
rest and recuperation are secured fishing in their waters, and resting in the 
groves that surround their banks. One of the most beautiful of the many 
fishing resorts is at Antioch, two hours’ ride from the city, and a day spent 
among the network of lakes which surround the town, will make the visitor 
long to “ go again,”’ and remember the ‘‘ Wisconsin Central.” 


THE largest contract for hollow tile fireproofing ever let for a Chicago 
building has just been secured by the Illinois Terra-Cotta Lumber Company, 
of Chicago. Their bid represents the lowest figures in a close competition 
and approximates $156,000. The specifications call for porous hollow 
tile partitions, floors, column casings and a special tile for covering ten 
large trusses in the auditorium. Beside this all brick walls will be firred 
with porous hollow tile, the outside walls to prevent dampness and those 
about the auditorium to deaden sound. This company having now under 
way, beside minor work, the large contract for the partitions, firring and 
column casings of the Rookery, and the double sound proof 2% inch hollow 
tile partitions for an Indiana insane hospital, have been obliged to 
materially enlarge its plant, and now, though one of the latest in the field 
for fireproof contracting, are doing a rapidly increasing business in the 
furnishing of porous hollow tile for the protection of all parts of a 
structure against fire. 


CoLoravo has become famous for its marvelous gold and silver pro- 
duction, for its picturesque scenery, and its delightful climate. Its mining 
towns and camps, its massive mountains, with their beautiful green- 
verdured valleys, lofty snow-capped peaks and awe-inspiring caions, 
together with its hot and cold mineral springs and baths, and its healthful 
climate, are attracting, in greater numbers each year, tourists, invalids, 
pleasure and business seekers from all parts of the world. The journey 
from Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis and other Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. stations to Denver (the great distributing point for Colorado), if 
made over the Burlington Route (C. B. & Q. R. R.), will be as pleasant 
and gratifying as it is possible for a railroad trip to be. At all principal 
ticket offices will be found on sale, during the tourist season, round-trip 
tickets, via this popular route, at low rates to Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Pueblo, Colorado. When ready to start, call on your nearest ticket 
agent, or address Paul Morton, general passenger and ticket agent C. B. & 
Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
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Business Outlook. 

OrrFice oF THE INLAND ARCHITECT, v 

Cuicaco, Ill., July 1, 1887. 5 
The volume of business transacted throughout the country during the first half of 
this year would, if it could be approximated, perhaps exceed the first half of last year 
by 25 percent. This estimate is not an excessive one if we content ourselves with the 
available statistics from railroad, financial, and commercial quarters. Building oper- 
ations, especially in a score or more of the larger cities are in excess of this. Build- 
ing material has not advanced, while real estate and labor directly engaged in build- 
ing have advanced, taking the comparison in any given number of cities. Iron, steel, 
lumber, nails, builders’ hardware, stone, slate, cement, glass, gas fixtures, plumbers’ 
supplies, have each and all gyrated around centers of very little diameters. Practically 
speaking, building material, taking it all in all, has not advanced within six or eight 
months. Exceptions can be found, as in the case of bricks in some markets, but when 

cost is averaged up there is a remarkable uniformity exhibited. 

The probabilities are that future fluctuations will be more insignificant. There 





are those who pretend to believe that the country is approaching an era of higher 
prices, but when all the surrounding conditions and tendencies and agencies are studied, 
it is found that the probabilities are on the side of regularity. Whatever latent evil 
tendencies there are will be corrected by counter tendencies. Whatever of injustice 
there is in the relations of organized labor to capital will be corrected by stronger 
agencies than capital can organize, though the cure may not be immediate. ‘The 
great controlling factors are pointing to enlarging operations. The building trades 
come in behind the railroad interests. There is assured activity for the next twelve 
months. Within the past six months programmes have been mapped out by capitalists 
and inventors which have reference to operations from twelve to eighteen months 
ahead. High authorities in architecture, building, and in finance have been consulted 
with reference to the wisdom of expending large sums of money in house building 
enterprises, and the conclusions arrived at are that house building offers the safest 
and best opportunities for surplus capital. Railroad opp rtunities are not so abundant 
as a few years ago, and the rank and file are afraid of them. Manufacturing is not 
yielding the comfortable dividends and margins it did years ago, except in certain 
directions. House building has paid well, besides securing the reward of appreciating 
values. Hence the growing interest exhibited in house building and in real estate 
operations. ‘The builders throughout the United States have done well, and see no 
reason for apprehending an early termination of the activity. Architects have been 
favored with liberal clients. ‘The industrial condition is sound. Railroad construction 
activity is general. Earnings are increasing. Locomotive builders have more work 
in hand than for years. The car builders have been forced to decline large orders 
and work overtime in some cases to meet their customers’ wants. The bridge builders 
have three to four months’ work on hand, and are crowding the structural mills with 
large orders. Nail makers are desperate over the black outlook for nails, despite the 
heavy demand sustained by activity in building. The lumber trade has been encouraged 
during the past six months by a demand which kept supplies at alow level, and prices 
firmer than a year ago. Agricultural implement makers and wood working machinery 
manufacturers have closed a good half year and have made ample preparations for 
another. The legitimate requirements of the country are extraordinary, and there is 


no occasion for depression.» A more conservative management is observable in all 





trade channels. Enterprise is more intelligent. ‘There is more cool calculation. Com- 
mercial failures do not increase in proportion to the increase in the volume of busi- 


ness. Railroad managers are wiping out their most pressing indebtedness, and the 





manufacturing world is borrowing less money, and paying less interest on what it does 
owe. ‘These are some of the favorable features of the situation at the opening of the 


half year, and with wisdom and patience no unfavorable causes will be generated. 


Synopsis of Building News. 


Abilene, Kan.—Architects Hopkins & Holland, of Topeka, report: Jail and 
Sheriff ’s residence, 50 by 75 feet; cost, $20,000. 

Alpena, Mieh.—Architect D. P. Clark, of West Bay City, has made plans for 
finishing the office of the Churchill House, to cost about $1,000. 


Alto, Ind.—Architect Clint F. Smith, of Kokomo, reports: For school board, 
brick and stone school house, 25 by 50 feet, slate roof; cost, $2,500; projected. 

Birmingham, Ala.— Architects Sutcliffe, Armstrong & Willett report: 
Building boom is at hand, but material is scarce, and heip the same, and on large jobs 
money is a little hard to get. We have many plans accepted, but it is hard to get owners 
to start work. For Painter & Thompson, six-story brick and stone business block, 50 by 
100 feet; cost, $40,000; under way; Leonard, McPoland & Nalls, contractors. For 
F. H. Whitney, four-story brick business block, 50 by 80 feet ; cost, $20,000 ; projected ; 
plans made and accepted. For Bessmer Printing Co., four-story business block, 50 by 
102 feet; brick and stone; cost, $25,000; projected; plans made and accepted. For 
Carolina Real Estate Co., Charleston Block, Bessmer, three and four stories, brick, 
300 by 80 feet; cost, $90,0co; under way; McCrossin Bros, & Thomas, contractors. 
For Third Avenue Hotel Co., six-story hotel, 100 by 140 feet: cost, $120,000; pro- 
jected; plans made and accepted. For R. ‘Il’. Armstrong, six-story brick, stone and 
terra-cotta building, 40 by 100 feet ; cost, $34,000; projected; plans made and accepted. 
For Carolina Real Estate Co., twenty two-story frame houses, 30 by 4o feet; cost, 
$20,000; under way, day work. For Natchez Land and Improvement Co., ten two-story 
frame houses, 30 by 40 teet; cost, $10,000; Westeibrook Bros., builders, For Carolina 
Real Estate Co., two-story brick row, 30 by 70 feet; cost, $2,000; under way. 
Also, two-story brick store and residence, 20 by 70 feet; cost, $3,000; under way ; 
McCrossin Bros. & Thomas, builders. For E. D. Phillips, one-story frame store and 
dwelling, 25 by 70 feet; cost, $2,000; J. E. King, builder. For Carolina Co., two- 
story frame store and dwelling, 50 by 30 feet; cost, $1,600; J. E. King, builder. For 
J. W. Happy, two-story frame residence, 60 by 48 feet; cost, $3,000; under way; 

.S. Memory, builder. For Wm. Berney, three one-story frame dwellings, 40 by 54 
feet; cost, $1,200; each under way; Thos. Packer, builder. For G. C. Ball, two-story 
frame dwelling, 56 by 20 feet ; cost, $5,000; under way. For Armstrong & Wallace, one- 
story frame dwelling, 50 by 75 feet ; cost, $2,000; under way. For Jonas Schwab, two- 
story frame dwelling, 34 by 84 feet; cost, $3,500; under way. East Lake Baptist 
Church, one-story frame, 60 by 96 feet; cost, $7,000; under way. For Ensley City 
Hotel, two-story frame building, 40 by 118 feet; cost, $7,000; under way; Knighton & 
Edwards, builders. 

Architects Chisolm & Green report: The present condition would indicate a very 
large amount of fine buildings for the coming year, and at present it is almost impossible 
to supply the demand for lumber, brick and other material, so great is the amount of 
building. For D. F. Constantine and R. J. ‘Terry, three-story and basement brick, 
stone and terra-cotta building, 52 by 120 feet; cost, $25,000; under way; Farrar & 
Crew, builders. For Anniston City Land Co., sixty 3 and 4-room frame cottages, 32 by 
36 feet; cost, $500 each; and fifty, 4, 6 and 8 rooms each, to from $600 to $1,200 
each; under way. For J. H. Hewlett & Co., three-story brick hotel, 96 by 100 feet ; 
cost, $24,000; under way; Alex. Memory, builder. South Highlands Episcopal 
Church, brick and frame, 75 by go feet ; cost, $6,500; completing plans. Cahaba Valley 
Hotel, two-story frame, 75 by 150 feet; cost, $6,000; completing plans. For Col. 
Codle, two-story frame club house ; cost, $4,000; completing plans. For J.C. McKle- 
roy, two-story and basement stone and frame residence ; cost, $10,000; making plans. 
For J. C. Cobb, three-story brick hotel ; cost, $20,000; projected. For Ledbetter & Co., 


























three-story brick bank building; cost, $50,000; projected. Also, two two-story frame 
dwellings; cost, $3,000 each. Besides the above, are a number of less important 
buildings, costing from $1,000 to $3,000. 


Boonville, Ind.—Architects Clark & Sauer, of Evansville, report: For C. 
C. Furguson, brick store building, 28 by 85 feet, tin roof; cost $4,000. 





Camden, Ark.—Architects Stewart & Carpenter, of El Paso, ‘Texas, report: 
For H. W. Myar, three-story opera house, 105 by 134 feet, brick and stone, terra-cotta 
trimmings ; cost $60,000 ; under way ; Chas. Fruin, ot El Paso, ‘lexas, builder. 





Carmi, Eil.—Architects Clark & Sauer, of Evansville, Ind., report: For school 
board, brick addition, 42 by 70 feet, to old school building ; cost $6,000; projected. For 
North Storms, frame dwelling, 38 by 45 feet ; cost $2,500 ; projected. 

Centralia, Ill.—Architect W. H. Milner, of Bloomington, reports: For S. L. 
Dwight, two-story frame dwelling, 36 by 52 feet; cost $3,500; under way; W. White, 
builder. For B. Hausler, one-story frame cottage, 36 by 60 feet; cost $1,500; pro 
jected. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Architect R. H. Hunt reports: Have prepared work 
since January 1, 1887, to the amount of $400,000, including houses of all de:criptions, 
nine-tenths of which have been accepted, and are under way, Present outlook is b 
and expect my figures to run up high before the end of the season. Following is work 
of my office during last three weeks to June 25: For R. D. Peoples, seven three-story 
brick stores ; cost $24,000. For Peoples & Caldwell, two two-story brick stores ; cost 
$9,000. For Chas. D. Mitchell, four three-story frame flats ; cost $12,000. For R. L. 
Watkins, three two-story brick stores; cost $10,000. Cottages costing from g 00 to 
$1,900; total $15,000. For M M. Henderson, frame residence; cost $3,500. For H. F. 
Rogers, frame residence ; cost $4,000, 








Chieago.—At this writing the entire building interest is waiting to see what kind 
of a settlement comes through the arbitration committee. Business among architects, 
contractors and material men has been brisk or slack, according to the amount of out of 
town business in hand. ‘The strength of the movement against trades unions has been 
that few firms do an exclusive city business and that out of town has increased largely 
through receiving especial attention. In this particular the lockout in the city will 
result in good. ‘lhe only permanent loss is to the journeymen, with whom a day cannot 
be recovered. It is generally conceded that it has been far better to sustain the 
immense loss of profit every concern has sustained than to be in a position of continued 
uncertainty. While nothing definite can be stated, the chances are that the settlement 
will soon be made, and that a rush of work will in a few weeks obliterate the marks of the 
greatest suspension of building through stvikes that has ever occurred in this country. 

Architects Flanders & Zimmerman report: For H. B, Peabody, four-story factory 
building, 40 by go feet, on Canal near Sixteenth street ; pressed brick, stone trimmings, 
galvanized iron cornices, felt roof, skylights, freight elevator, steam heat and power ; cost 
$25,000; under way; A. Lanquist, mason. For C. E. Peacock, three-story addition, 40 
by 55 feet, to brick and stone building, 445-7 State street; galvanized iron cornices, felt 
roof, skylights, stained glass, closets and bath, passenger elevator, iron channels, beams, 
etc., electric bells and speaking tubes; cost $20,000; under way; A. Lanquist, mason ; 
J. H. Blair, carpenter. 

Architects Burnham & Root report: For C. W. Needham, two-story residence, 32 
by 60 feet, 3647-9 Michigan avenue; pressed brick, brownstone trimmings, copper 
gutters, slate roof, skylights, stained glass, closets and bath, steam heat, hardwood finish 
and tiling, electric bells and speaking tubes, mantels, dumb waiters ; cost $15,000; Wm, 
Soeffker, mason; Edmunds & Hay, carpenters ; building under way. 

Architects Burling & Whitehouse report: For C. P. Caldwell, three-story resi- 
dence, 50 by 44 feet, Wabash avenue ; blue Bedford stone front ; cost $14,000; to be 
commenced at once; Lotz & Stinson, masons; G. A. Johnson, carpenter. For Mrs. 
Ellen M. Skinner, three two-story dwellings, 50 by 74 feet, 34 to 38 College place ; 
pressed brick, brownstone trimmings; cost $16,000; Alex. McIntosh, mason. For 
Father O’Brien, three-story and basement convent school building, 63 by 108 feet, on 
Belmont avenue, near Halsted street ; red pressed brick, Lake Superior variegated brown 
stone ; cost $45,000 ; taking figures. 

Architect W. G. Barfield reports: For John Morris, six two-story houses, 20 by 65 
feet, Vincennes avenue and Thirty-seventh street; St. Louis pressed brick, brown and 
Michigan sandstone ; all modern improvements ; cost $27,000. 

Architect H. B. Seeley reports : For A. L. Patterson, three-story stores and flats, 
66 by 62 feet, on Cottage Grove avenue, near 37th street, Anderson pressed brick, Bed 
ford stone trimmings, iron channels, beams, etc., felt roof, skylights, closets and baths, 
freight elevators, wood mantels, electric bells, speaking tubes ; cost $16,0co; under way. 
For Gen, I. J. Wistor, three-story flats, 108 by 65 feet, first story stone, seco. | and 
third brick, trimmed with copper, copper bays, felt roof, skylights, stained glass, closets 
and bath, hot air heat, freight elevators, hardwood finish and tiling, electric bells, 
speaking tubes, ‘‘ Hess’’ grates; cost $34,000; contract not let. 

Architect H. H. Boyington reports: For J. W. Cochran, two-story stores and flats, 
40 by 78 feet, 39, 33, 35 State street, brick, terra-cotta trimming, closets, bath, skylights ; 
cost $10,000 ; under way; J. J. Rogan, mason; Ed. Spiering, carpenter. 

Architect W. W. Boyington reports: For United States Express Company, two 
story addition to building, 40 by 180 feet, 85 Washington street, brick and terra-cotta, 
iron channels, beams, etc , skylights, fireproofing, closets, passenger and freight elevators, 
steam heat and power, hardwood finish and tiling, wood mantels, electric light; cost 
$70,0co; under way; Robinson & Minor, masons ; ‘Thomas Clark & Son, carpenters 

Architect S. M. Randolph reports: For W. G. Gordon & Co., twenty two-story 
dwellings, on Turner and Spaulding avenues. north of Ogden avenue, Anderson brick, 
Lemont stone, felt roofs, hot air heat, skylights, closets and baths, electric bells, speak 
ing tubes, etc., mantels ; cost $70,000 ; contracts not let. 

Architect L. G. Hallberg reports: For S. E. Gross & Co., three two-story frame 
cottages, 25 by 42 feet, at Calumet Heights ; cost $7,500; under way; Dan Duggan, 
mason; J. Departie, carpenter. 


Cineinnati, O.—Reported by Mr. Lawrence Mendenhall : 

The labor difficulties have been amicably adjusted, the tinners and cornice makers 
having at last given in, thus scoring another victory for the bosses. ‘The contractors and 
architects feel assured of a very fair fall business. In building circles it seems to be the 
feeling that the disastrous Fidelity bank failure will stimulate real estate purchases, 
which will cause building to take, as it were, a jump. Ma the predictions come true, 
“‘and long may she wave.”” The corner stone of our new Chamber of Commerce was 
laid June 11th, with very simple ceremonies, and day by day very substantial progress 
is being made 

Architect Charles Crapsey reports: Frame dwelling for W. J. Fitzgerald, to be 
erected on Kinney avenue, north Walnut Hills, to cost $3,500; not let. Frame dwelling 
for M. D. Burke, Kennedy Heights, to cost $4,500; let. Frame dwelling for Dr, ‘Thad 
A. Reamy, to be erected on Oak street; not let. Four stores and flats, 100 by 75 feet, 
for John Breen, to be located at Tusculum and Eastern avenues; brick ; three stories ; 
not let. In conjunction with Architect W. R. Brown, schoolhouse at Loveland, O., to 
cost $12,000; and remodeling court house at Winchester, Ky., also building vaults for 
same. ‘Three fancy frame cottages for Gen’! Shattuc’s subdivision at Madisonville, O., 
to cost $3,000 each; not let. Frame dwelling for Rev. Earl Cranston, to be erected in 
Avondale, to cost $6,000; not let. Block of stores and flats for Parrish & Morey, at 
Hamilton, O. Stone and tile dwelling for Rev. W. E. Stevens, to cost $6,000, and to be 
erected at Tusculum; not let. Frame dwelling for U. Engleman, Miamisburg, O., to 
cost $6,000; notlet; also pressed brick dwelling in same town for Dr. ‘I. B. Lyons; 
cost £7,000; let. In conjunction with W. R. Brown, Baptist Church, at Franklin, O., 
to cost $15,000; not let. ‘wo frame dwellings on Melrose avenue, Walnut Hills, for 
Geo. Ebersole and H. K. Robb, to cost $7,500; let. Frame dwelling for David Herr, 
Hartwell, O.; cost $4,500; let. 

The plans submitted by Architect H. E. Siter, for the main building of our Expo- 
sition, and those of Architect J. W. McLaughlin, for the canal building for the same 
project, in the eyes of the Building Committee and the Commissioners more fully meet 
the requirements than any of the others, and will probably be adopted. 

Plans have been prepared by Architects Buddemeyer, Plympton & ‘Trowbridge for 
a school building three stories h'gh, containing eighteen class-rooms—twelve 27 by 32 
feet, and six 27 by 37 feet. The building will be 114 feet on Canal and 128 on Elm street 
It will be constructed of stock brick, with freestone trimmings, as in the new schoolhouse 
on Chase street, Cumminsville. The basement will be nine feet high, and contain ample 
room for play-rooms, etc., and will be well ventilated and lighted. The roof will be tiled 
in the Jatest style of the art. The style of architecture will be the early free Italian 
Renaissance, a departure from the present plain and pointless character of school 
buildings in Cincinnati, and when completed, it will be an ornament to that part of the city 
It is estimated to cost about $50,000. The design has been individually examined by the 
Committee on Buildings of the Board of Education, and indorsed by each one of them. 
They also report: Brick and shingle dwelling for John Gates, twelve rooms, 
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thoroughly Queen Anne style, half finished in quartered oak, balance of interior to be 
finished in white pine; cost $12,500, and will be located at Oak and Home streets, 
Walnut Hills; contract not let. ‘Iwo-story stock brick dwelling, with plastered gables, 
for Chas. Whiteley, to be erected on Chase avenue, Cumminsville ; to cost $4,500 ; contract 
not let. Remodeling E. E. Wood's dwelling on Main avenue, Avondale, adding five 
rooms, etc. ; Cost $4,000; contract not let; brick and frame stable, 22 bv 30 feet, for 
Chas. Domhoff, Hamilton Pike, Twenty-fifth Ward. Making plans for S. W. Smith, for 
an iron and stone store building, to be erected on south side of Sixth street, between Race 
and Elm streets, and six-story brick printing warehouse for Cohen & Co., to cost $19,000, 
and to be located on Longworth between Race and Elm streets. 

Architect S. E. Des Jardins reports: Stone dwelling, containing fifteen rooms, 
massive stonework, hardwood finish, for Hon. Chas. W. Baker, to be erected on Reading 
Road, near Oak street. Ten-room fancy frame dwelling, for Alfred White, to be erected 
in Avondale ; cost $8,000. Frame dwelling for W. S. Green, Middleport, O.; cost 
$4,500. Remodeling J. S. Blymyer’s dwelling at Mansfield, O.; remodeling frame 
dwelling at Madisonville, O., for W. C. Rodgers ; remodeling brick dwelling for Mrs. May 
Williams, East Walnut Hills; building addition to W. Rawson's dwelling at Westwood, 
Q.; physicians office for Dr. Johnstone, Danville, Ky., to cost $5,000, and making 
sketch for a colored Baptist church, to be erected at Richmond and Mound streets, to 
cost $15,000. He is also superintending the erection of W. W. Watt’s fine dwelling at 
Richmond, Ky 

Architect W. R. Brown reports: Seven-story stock brick factory for S, W. Frost, 
32 by 75 feet, to cost $15,000, in conjunction with Architect Chas. Crapsey ; schoolhouse 
at Loveland, O., to cost $12,000; Baptist church at Franklin, O., brick with freestone 
trimmings ; cost $12,000. Dwelling for Dr. T. B. Lyons, Miamisburg, O.; remodeling 
court house, at Winchester, Ky.; cost $15,000. Block of stores and flats for Parrish & 
Morey, Hamilton, O., and dwelling at Miamisburg, O. ; cost $8,000. He has other work 
in hand 

Architect Gustave W. Drach is engaged on plans for a county infirmary, to be erected 
at Rising Sun, Ind. Has about completed the erection of a handsome frame dwelling 
for John Auell, in Clifton ; also a dwelling for A. Nulsen insame suburb. Heis making 
sketches for a number of buildings 

Architect J. B. Steinkamp reports: Thos. Emery Son’s four-story flat, freestone 
front, to be erected at 340 West Fifth street, to cost $18,000. Herman Tapke, two and 
a-half story dwelling, to cost $9,000; contract let. Four-story flat for G. Kuhlman, 61 
Woodward street ; contract let. Also four-story store and flat on Court street, for Thos. 
Emery’s Sons 

Architect Emil G. Reuckert reports: Four-story brick flat and store for Louis Lang- 
horn, to be erected at the corner of Liberty and Dudley streets, to cost $12,000. ‘Iwo 
and a half story frame dwelling for Chas. Eschenbach, on Eastern avenue, to cost $3,500. 
Iwo and a half story brick dwelling for Geo. W. Schneider, on Borden street, Cummins- 
ville, to cost $3,000. Two two and a half story brick dwellings for Weber & Geis, on 
Euclid avenue, Corryville, to cost $3,500 each. ‘Two and a half story brick dwelling for 
J. H. Gentrup, to be located on Ludlow avenue, Clifton, to cost $9,000 ; also brick stable 
for same, extra from above price, and two and a half story brick dwelling for Wm. C. 
Kennett, on Dayton street, near Linn, to cost $6,500 

Architect H. E. Siter has removed his office from Lincoln’s Inn Court building, to 
the United States building, S. E. corner Third and Walnut streets. This was his first 
building here, and all the offices are well lighted and arranged. Mr. Siter reports: 
Third National Bank, stone front, 40 by 100 feet, offices above; skylight 22 by 58 fect; 
building lighted from center and both ends; cost, when complete, with vaults, about 
$70,000. Warehouse on Broadway, brick and stone, to cost $8,000. Making improve- 
ments at 134 and 136 W, Seventh street, for Abe Furst and Longworth estate, remodeling 
old buildings into stores and flats. Stone and frame dwelling for Chas. Fleischman, to 
be erected on Walnut Hills; cost, $20,000; also, stable for same, to cost $5,000. He is 
busy on other work. 

Architect W. W. Franklin, Glenn building, S. W. corner Race and Fifth streets, 
reports: ‘Iwo and a half story pressed brick dwellings for H. H. Tatem, hardwood 
finish, first story ; to be erected in Hartwell, Ohio, to cost $10,000, Remodel.ng Epis- 
copal Church, Hartwell, to cost $3,500. Remodeling Charles Stewart's dwelling in 
Clifton, to cost $3,000. Making sketches for a two and a half story pressed brick 
dwelling, hardwood finish, for Abe Steinau. 

Architects G. & A. Brink, 339 Wade street, are engaged on plans for a tenement 
house, to be built on Cutter street, near Wade, for Mr. Henry Hoberg; cost, $6,000. 
Dwelling house for Mr. Henry Mueller, Ninth street, between Baymiller and Freeman 
avenue; Cost, $7,000. 

Architect Jas. W. McLaughlin, Johnston building, is engaged on plans for the First 
National Bank building, which is to occupy the site of their old quarters, corner of 
Walnut and Third streets. ‘This building will be six stories high, with basement. The 
first story will be red Missouri granite, above that pressed brick with brownstone 
trimmings. The first floor will be used by the bank, the other stories above for offices, 
while the basement will be used for brokers and insurance companies. Very little wood 
will be used in the building, and will be as near fireproof as possible to build it. The 
walls are very massive, with foundation of Indiana flat rock. The cost of this building 
will be over $100,000. 

Coldwater, Mich.—Architect M.H. Parker reports: No strikes here, all 
mechanics busy, wages about the same as Jast year. Have plans under way for two- 
story brick school building, 56 by 80 feet; cost $8,o0co. Accepted design for branch 
county court house, 104 by 87 feet, two-story brick, with stone trimmings, metallic 
shingle and slate roof, fireproof vaults ; cost £40,000. 

Coleridge, Neb.—Architects Martin & Batwell, of Sioux City, Iowa, report: 
For E. E. Shumley, residence ; cost not estimated. 

Decatur, Tll.—Architect W. H. Milner, of Bloomington, reports: For P. 
Loeb, one-story and basement stone and frame cottage, 57 by 85 teet, all modern 
improvements ; cost $15,000; projected. 





De Kalb, HLl.—Architect Geo. F. Barber reports: Present condition moderate ; 
outlook good. Have under way and projected, three frame residences, to cost $2,000, 
$1,800, and $2,000; Barber & Boardman, builders. 

Detroit, Mich.—Present condition and outlook very good. 

Architect Blackwell reports : For Herman Eckner, two-story store and dwelling, 26 
by 72 feet, brick, stone trimmings ; Cost $6,000 ; August Dorsch, builder. 

Architect W. G. Malcomson reports: For Fred Chambe, addition to three-story 
brick, 60 by 20 feet; cost, $7,000 ; PD. Talon, carpenter ; Joe Dietz, mason. For 
Davenport estate, block of two-story stores, 60 by roo feet, brick, stone trimmings ; cost 
$28,000; under way; Tapping & Fisher, masons ; Henry George & Son, carpenters, 

Architects Donaldson & Meier report: For Jacob Mann, three-story factory build- 
ing, 30 by 44 feet, brick ; cost $7,000; M. Blay & Sons, builders. For H. C. Wisner, 
three-story brick and stone building, 40 by 53 feet, slate roof ; cost $8,200 ; W.H. Tranes, 
builder. 

Architect W. E. Brown reports : For Brush Estate, block of two three-story stores, 
40 by 8o feet, brick, stone trimmings; cost $12,000; Daniel Lane, mason; Henry 
George & Son, carpenters. 

Architects Mason & Rice report: For Tower Bros, five-story creamery and fac- 
tory building, 60 by roc feet ; cost $20,000 ; day work. For A. G. Boynton, three-story 
dwelling, 26 by 72 feet, brick, stone trimmings, slate roof; cost $6,500. ¥: 

Architects Hess & Raseman report: For C.H. Bull, one-story addition to office 
building ; cost $11,000: Dean Bros., masons, Spitzley Bros., carpenters. 

Architect G. W. Lloyd reports: For C. A. Kent, one-story addition to brick store ; 
cost $5,000; A, Chapaton, mason; R. Hillson, carpenter. 

Architects Spier & Rohns report: For Fred. Mueller, two-story store and dwelling, 
24 by 44 feet, brick, stone trimmings ; cost $3,000; Swartz & Son builders. 

Architects Scott & Co. report: For Oren Scotten, two-story frame dwelling, 26 by 
48 feet, slate roof; cost $5,000; Jaynes & Son, builders. 

Architect Peter Diedrich, Jr., reports: For J V. Lissee, two-story frame dwelling, 
30 by 50 feet; cost $3,000; Diedrich Bros., builders. For J.C, Posselins, three-story 
double store, 50 by 100 feet, brick ; cost $8,000; M. Blay & Son, builders, 

M. Scholl is building a two-story brick double dwelling, 40 by 56 feet, for Jacob 
Darinstartten, to cost $5,000. 

Cope Bros. are to build a three-story factory, 60 by 68 feet ; cost $5,000 ; not let. 

Building permits were issued during the month of June for new buildings, to cost 
$297,045 ; for alterations, etc., to cost $105,270; total, $402,315. 

Duluth, Minis Architect J. J. Egan, of Chicago, Ill., reports ; For Spauld- 
ing Hotel Company, seven-story hotel building, 150 by 115 feet, pressed brick, brown- 
stone trimmings, galvanized iron cornices, felt roof, skylights, fireproofing, stained glass, 
closets and baths, passenger and freight elevators, steam heat and power, iron channels, 
beams, etc., hardwood finish and tiling, electric bells, speaking tubes, wood or marble 
mantels ; cost $350,000 ; under way ; Hennessy, Agnew & Cox, of St. Paul, contractors, 

Evansville, Ind.—Architects Clark & Sauer report: Business good up to 
present, but prospects not very flattering For Wm. Heilman, three-story brick store 
building, 60 by roo feet, tin roof; cost $13,000; under way; Chas. P. Stoltz, builder. 
For Clint Stacer, brick carriage house and stable, 26 by 4o feet, slate roof; cost $3,000 ; 
under way; P. Q. Elliott, builder. For Wm. A. Heilman, three-story brick store 
building, 20 by 70 feet, tin roof; cost $3,500; under way; Adam Weikel and Chas P. 
Stoltz, buildeis. 

Fayette, Ta.—Architect F. D. Hyde, of Dubuque, reports: For Upper Iowa 
University, three-story brick and frame dining hall, 36 by 60 feet ; cost $7,000; under 
way. 

Gibson City, Ill.—Architect W. H. Milner, of Bloomington, reports: For 
John Burt, three-story and basement hotel, 70 by go feet ; cost $20,000 ; projected. 

Greenville, Pa.—Architects Kannengeiser & Kling, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
report: For N. E. Tillotson, two-story frame, 36 by 46 feet, slate roof; cost $5,000 ; 
plans under way. 

Hamilton, Ont.—Architect James Balfour reports: Trade good, with good 
prospects. All the architects and builders are busy. For William Southam, brick and 
stone dwelling ; cost $7,0co; under way; James Hossack, builder. For Samuel Baker, 
alierations to dwelling ; cost $6,coo ; under way ; James Hossack, builder. For Shedden 
Company, briek and stone warehouse; cost $4,0co; under way; W. I. McDonald, 
builder. For James G. Davis, two-story brick and stone dwelling; cost $7,coo; under 
way; W. I. McDonald, builder. For W. I. Kingdon, two brick and stone dwellings ; 
cost $5,000; James Mercer, builder. For Adam Clark, brick and stone dwelling ; cost 
$4,500; Howard Bros., builders. For ¥Y. M. C. A., brick and stone building ; cust 

20,000; ready for figures; also several less important dwellings, ranging from $2,000 to 
$3,000, 

Hancock, Mich.—Architect J. B, Sweatt, of Marquette, reports: For Edward 
Ryan, two-story brick addition, 56 by 100 feet, tin roof; cost $3,000. Also two-story 
brick building, 82 by 96 feet, tin roof; cost $12,000; J. B. Sweatt, builder, 

Hawthorne, Il.—Architects Glark & Sauer, of Evansville, Ind., report : For 
the school board, frame school building, 30 by 56 feet; cost $2,000; projected. 

Towa Falls, Ia.—Architect F. D. Hyde, of Dubuque, reports: Addition 40 
by 60 feet to stone Congregational Church building ; cost $40,000; under way. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Architects Beaver & Hoffmeister report: Outlook for 
building not so encouraging as we would wish; buildings mostly small, For Thos. H. 
Hicks, two double brick tenements, 34 by 58 feet ; cost $7,000; under way; R. Jones, 
builder. For A. David, two-story brick residence, 58 by 42 feet, slate roof ; cost $6,000 ; 
projected. For M. L. Patterson, three-story brick store; projected. For J. B. Minnis, 
two-story brick store; projected, Also several less important Luildings, ranging from 
$1,800 to $3,500. 
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The Jackson Heat-Saving and Ventilating-Grate. 
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ComBINED GRATE AND FuRNACE. 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized [ron, Steel, 
Nickel-Plate, Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass, or Bronze. Largest rooms in coldest 
climates thoroughly heated. Out-door air warmed by the heat wasted in ordinary 
grates, and introduced, producing perfect ventilation and equable temperature, with- 
out drafts. In use everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRo., 
50 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 
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AETNA IRON WORKS 


Cor. Kingsbury and Ohio Sts., 
Cuicaco, IL. 


CLARK, RAFFEN & €0., Proprietors, 


COLUMNS, 
LINTELS, 
SILLS, 
RAILINGS, 


WROUGHT IRON BEAMS, 
GIRDERS, 
SHUTTERS, 
GRATINGS, 


VAULT, SIDEWALK AND PLATFORM LIGHTS, 


And Every Description of 


lron Work for Buildings. 


Union Brass Architectural Works, 


91-93 Onto St., CHICAGO. 
ARTISANS IN STRUCTURAL & ORNAMENTAL 
BRONZE AND BRASS. 


CAST AND ELECTRO BAS-RELIEF PANELS. 
PORTRAIT AND DECORATIVE MEDALLIONS. 


“Utility” Double Acting Spring Hinges, 
ry ° fo) 3° 
Railings and Gates, 
Wickets and Easels. 


Bank and Office Screens, 
Elevator Enclosures, 
Metallic Art Tile, 


ANTIQUE BRONZE, BRASS AND STEEL PLATING. 





Designs and Estimates Furnishea.——— 





N. C. Hinspatg, Vice-Pres, and Gen’! Mgr. 


S. P. Ery, President. 
W.R. HinspDAcg, Sup’t of Construction. 


E.C. Exxis, Sec’y and Treas. 


The Minnesota Granite Co. 


SUPERIOR GRAY, RED AND BLACK 


GRANITE== 


For Monumental, Architectural and Mural Work. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
20 and 22 West PoLk STREET, 
Quarries at Hinsdale, St, Louis Co., Minn, CHICAGO. 


Polishing for Building and Monumental Work a specialty. 























am is the perfected form of portable Roofing, manufac- 

tured by us for the past twenty-seven years, and is now 
in use upon roofs of Factories, Foundries, Cotton Gins, 
Chemical Works, Railroad Bridges, Cars, Steamboat Decks, 
etc., in all parts of the world. 

Supplied ready for use, in rolls containing 200 square 
feet, and weighs, with Asbestos Roof Coating, about 85 
pounds to roo square feet. 

Is adapted for all climates and can be readily applied 
by unskilled workmen. Samples and Descriptive Price List 


free by mail. 





H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


H. W. Johns’ Fire and Waterproof Asbestos Sheathing, Build- 
ing Felt, Asbestos Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, Liquid 
Paints, Fireproof Paints, etc. WULCABESTON. 
Molded Piston-Rod Packing, Rings, Gaskets, 
Sheet Packing, etc. 


175 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 





NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. LONDON. 


Endolithic Marble Company 


DEALERS IN FANCY AND DECORATIVE 


= MARE Eo 











These marbles, which have been so success- 
fully used in the East in many of the finest 
residences, office and public buildings, are now 

















permanently 
SHOW ROOMS: placed in this WESTERN 
125 Fifth Avenue. market. They OFFICE: 
WORKS: 
offer an oppor- ‘tdi 
337 E. 27th St., PI Commerce Building, 
NEW YORK. tunity for fin- CHICAGO. 
ish and color 











effect hitherto unattainable, except at great cost. 
The Endolithic marbles are, without doubt, the 
latest and best material for Floors, Dados, Friezes, 
Bathroom and Vestibule Walls, Mantel Facings 
and Hearths, etc. They can be decorated with 
any design in permanent colors below the surface 


of the marble, and _ polished. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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Kokomo, Ind.—Present outlook fair. A large number of small dwellings are 
to be built soon, also two large factories will be commenced at once. 

Architect Clint. F. Smith reports: For city of Kokomo, school building, 70 by 78 
feet, brick, stone and terra-cotta, slate roof; cost $10,000; projected. For John Leach, 
frame dwelling, slate roof; cost $2,500. For Will Hazeltine, frame dwelling, slate roof ; 
Cost $2,000 
‘Lhe following are from plans of Architect James F. Alexander, of Lafayette: For 
S. Davis & Son, three-story brick, stone and terra-cotta business block, 22 by 80 feet ; 
cost $7,000; under way; G. W. McGowan, builder. For Bell & Purdam, three-story 
brick, stone and terra-cotta business block, 22 by 100 feet; cost $7,000; under way ; 
Louis Goodwine, builder. For Dixon & Co., three-story brick, stone and terra-cotta 
business block, 44 by 100 feet; cost $12,000; under way; John Sipe, builder. For 
Henry Styer, three-story brick, stone and terra-cotta business block, 22 by 80 feet ; cost 
$5,000; under way; Thomas Mason, builder. 

Joseph Boyer is building a brick and stone factory building, to cost $10,000, for the 
Kokomo Straw Board Works, 

N. McAllister is building three frame buildings, to cost $10,000, for the Kokomo 
Glass Works 

Lake Linden, Mich.—Architect J. B. Sweatt, of Marquette, reports: For 
Neuman & Frelease, two-story brick building, 50 by 100 feet; cost $12,000; projected ; 
contracts are not let. 

Lemars, Towa.—Architects Martin & Batwell, of Sioux City, report: For 
Union Hotel Co., three-story and basement brick hotel building ; cost $40,000. 


Little Rock, Ark.—Architect F. J. Rickon reports: For Little Rock Electric 
Light Co., new building, 60 by 70 feet, at foot of Cumberland street; estimated cost 
a 





/ 


1. 
I'he Opera House is to be entirely remodeled, under the management of Mr. 

Thomas. 

syons, Kan.—Architect L. M. Wood, of Topeka, reports: For Lasley, God- 

shalk & Co., block of stores; cost $35,000. For D. M. Bell, store; cost $8,000. For 

Electric Light Co., block of stores; cost $18,000, For G. A. R. Hall, building; cost 

$12,000. Masonic Temple; cost $28,000. Contracts on above buildings are not let. 





Manhattan, Kan.—Architects Hopkins & Holland, of ‘Topeka, report: For 
L. R. Elliott, residence, to cost $7,000; projected. 


Mankato, Kan.—Architects Hadley & Cooper, of Topeka, report: For J. P. 
Fair, two-story frame dwelling, 29 by 50 feet ; cost $3,500; under way. 


Mapleton, Ia.—Architects Martin & Batwell, of Sioux City, report: For Dr. 
F. Griffin, brick block and Masonic hall; cost not estimated. 

Marquette, Mich.—J. B. Sweatt reports: Present outlook for building in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan is encouraging. For G. W. Hager, three-story frame resi- 
dence, 38 by 50 feet ; cost $10,000; under way; J. B. Sweatt, builder. For J. M. Case, 
three-story frame residence, 40 by 60 feet; cost $13,000; under way; J. B. Sweatt, 
builder, For Thos. Jory, two-story frame dwelling, 27 by 36 feet; cost $2,000; under 
way; J. B. Sweatt, builder. For Mrs. E. Bremtin, three-story building, 60 by go feet; 
cost $30,000 ; under way ; J. B, Sweatt, builder. For P. Werner, two-story frame, 24 by 
40 feet; cost $4,000; under way; P. F. Kelly, builder. ‘‘ Clifton House,’’ three-story 
brick, 47 by 120 feet, tin roof; cost $20,000; under way; J. B. Sweatt, builder. 


Mason, Mich.—Architect D. P. Clark, of West Bay City, reports: For S. J. P. 
Smead, two-story frame residence, 35 by 65 feet; cost $6,000. jo 

Millbank, Dak.—Architects Martin & Batwell, of Sioux City, Iowa, report : 
County jail building ; cost $10,000 ; Diebold Safe and Lock Company, contractors. 

Morristown, Tenn.—Architects Beaver & Hoffmeister, of Knoxville, report : 
For J. C. Mathews, two-story brick store, 50 by 150 feet ; cost $7,000; projected. 

Mount Vernon, Ind.—Architects Clark & Sauer, of Evansville, report; For 
A. Wassern, frame dwelling, 36 by feet, slate roof ; cost $2,000; under way. 

Negaunee, Mich.—Architect J. B. Sweatt, of Marquette, reports: Three- 
story brick high school building, 136 by 85 feet, metallic roof; cost $35,000; contract let 
July 8. 

New Castle, Ind.—S. H. Elliott, contractor and builder, reports: Present 
condition, good ; outlook, reasonably good. Have one gas well, and boring for more. 
For J. W. Maxim, two-story frame dwelling, 42 by 51 feet; also stable, 26 by 34 feet; 
cost $7,300; nearly completed; S. H, Elliott, builder. For F. R. Vaughan, two-story 
trame dwelling, 32 by 60 feet ; cost $4,500; S. H. Elliott, builder. For Benj. Allen, two- 
story brick residence, 44 by 49 feet ; cost $6,000; S. H. Elliott, builder. 

New Corporations.—The St. Joseph Pressed Brick Company, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., has been incorporated ; capital stock, $10,000; Carroll Connett, Chas. B. Chase, 
Geo. C. Hull, G. W. Morris and others, incorporators. The Forest City Dry Pressed 
Brick Company, of Wichita, Kan., has been incorporated. Capital stock, $100,000. 
Wm. Matthewsen, O. Martinson, Amos Aspey, Robert M. Piatt and others, incorpora- 
tors. The Wetmore & Morse Granite Company,-Chicago; capital stock, $150,000 ; 
incorporators, W. H. Wetmore, W. W. Stewart, F. C. Wetmore. The American ‘Terra 
Cotta and Ceramic Company, of Chicago, has been incorporated; capital stock, 
$100,000; Chauncey H. Miller, Charles E. Piper and Matt Thome, incerporators. 
The Chicago Automatic Boiler Company, of Chicago, has been incorporated ; capital 
stock, $15,000; G. A. Colby, William S. Armour and M. C. Armour, 185 Dearborn 
street, incorporators. The Graydon Safety Car Heating Company, of Indianapolis, has 
been incorporated ; capital stock, §100,0co; William M. and Andrew Graydon and 
Charles Austin, incorporators. The Kellogg Oil, Paint and Varnish Company, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been incorporated ; capital stock, $50,000 ; Spencer Kellogg, Sidney 
McDougall and Wm H. Van Vliet, Jr., incorporators. The Dunlap Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago, has been incorporated ; capital stock, $15,000; John S, Dunlap, 
J. P. Black and C, L. Bonney, 175 Dearborn street, incorporators. The Hope Ventila- 
tor Company of Kansas City, Mo., has been incorporated; capital stock, $10,000 ; 


John A. Duncan, William Masters, John T. Hope and Luke J. Hope, incorporators. 
The Chicago Brass Hardware Company, of Chicago, has been incorporated ; capital 
stock, $5,000; Frank S. Terry, Don C. Peck and Robert P. Bates, 95 Washington 
street, incorporators. The O’Brien Patent Safety Scaffold Company, of Philadelphia, 
has been incorporated ; capital stock, $100,000; John E, Stevenson, 3508 Barring street, 
incorporator. The Shackleton Car Heating and Ventilating Company, of New York, 
has been incorporated ; capital stock, $100,000; Geo. W. Dithridge, Robert M. Cush- 
man, 60 Liberty street, and Charles M. Reynolds, incorporators. The Western Brass 
Manufacturing Company, of Cincinnati, has been incorporated ; capital stock, $5,000 ; 
James Stout, W. A, Lyons, Richard R. Daly and others, incorporators. ‘he Zarley 
Stone Company, of Joliet, Ill., has been incorporated ; capital stock, $4,000; James O. 
Zarley, Edward Baker and John H. Lawler, incorporators. The Empire State Heating 
and Power Company, of New York, has been incorporated ; Capital stock, $100,000 ; 
John R. McNulty, Martin B. Brown, David Rutsky, 60 Broadway, Jacob F. D. Solis 
and others, incorporators. The Gilson Asphaltum Company, of St. Louis, Mo., has 
been incorporated ; capital stock, $25,000; Chas. O. Baxter, 115 Pine street; Henry E. 
Naffz and Chas, Ottmann, incorporators. 

Newmarket, Tenn.—Architects Beaver & Hoffmeister, of Knoxville, report : 
For Geo. Long, two-story and attie country hotel, 65 by 42 feet; cost not estimated; 
under way ; day work. 











Normal, Eil.—Architect W. H. Milner, of Bloomington, reports : For J. E. 
Baker, one-story frame dwelling, 35 by so feet ; cost $3,000 ; ‘I hos. Garrett, builder. 

North Manchester, Ind.—Walter Laidlow, Jr., slate roofer, reports the 
following work under way and projected: Lawrence Mills & Co., three-story bank and 
office building, 21 by 100 feet, brick and stone, terra-cotta trimmings, tin and slate roof ; 
cost $8,000; projected ; contract not let. L. J. Noftzger & Son, two-story brick store 
building, 24 by 156 feet, galvanized iron cornice, tin and slate roof; cost $5,000; M. 
Baker, mason; J. D. Spurgeon, carpenter. A. E. Stewart, two-story brick dwelling, 
slate roof; cost $3,500; roof on; J. D. Spurgeon, carpenter. Dr. M. O. Lower, two- 
story brick dwelling, stone trimmings, slate roof; cost $4,000 ; under way. 

“Mr. Laidlow says ‘ there will be considerable building here this season ; several 
small dwellings and a number of stores, besides those under way, are talked of. 

Oak Park, Wb—Architects Patton & Fisher, Chicago, report: For Jas. wy. 
Scoville, extension of water works consisting of a two-story office building, 31 by 35 
feet, and a one-story machine shop, 25 by 136 feet, estimated cost $8,000 ; work 
commenced, : 

Oconto, Wis.—Architects Martin & Batwell, of Sioux City, lowa, report : For 
Oconto county, jail building, to cost $14,000; Diebold, Safe & Lock Co., contractors. 

Ogden, Utah.—Architects Patton & Fisher, of Chicago, Illinois, are preparing 
plans tor the New West Education Commission for a school house, 70 by 76 feet, 
estimated cost $12,000. 

Omaha, Neb.—Architects McDonald & Ogilvy report: We havea great oney 
small houses in prospect, also some larger tenements, For A. H. Fitch, three-story brick 
and iron stores and flats, 50 by 100 feet ; cost $15,000 ; under way ; Chas. W. Partridge, 
builder. For Ira Van Camp, three two-story and basement brick and frame dwellings, 
66 by 36 feet; cost $12,020; projected. For Miss Helen Jones, double two-story frame 
tenement, 40 by 40 feet; cost $4,000; under way; Chas. W. Partridge, builder. For 
W. C. Burnam, two-story frame dwelling, 24 by 40 feet ; cost $2,000; under way ; Thos. 
Cunningham, builder. For R. W. Gibson, two-story frame residence, 30 by 46 feet ; 
cost $4,000; under way ; also several smaller dwellings ranging from $1,500 to $3,000 ; 
projected and under way. 

Peoria, H.— Architect W. H. Milner, of Bloomington, reports; For WG. 
Baldwin, two-story frame residence, 42 by 58 feet; cost, $8,000. W. H. Coleman, 
builder, 

Salina, Kan.—Architect L. M. Wood, of Topeka, reports: For Wm. Berg, 
residence ; cost, $6,500. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—Architect R. Kletting reports: For L. C. Karrick, 
two-story brick store, 27 by 50 feet ; cost, $3,000; plans under way. 

Sheffield, Ala.—Architect Wm. S. Hull reports: Present condition of building 
very good. There is about $350,000 in residences and stores under construction and 
contract, and about $1,300,000 in industrial plants under construction. For Mobile Real 
Estate Co., three-story brick building, 50 by 80 feet, tin roof, cost $9,000, J. E. Warner, 
builder. For B. Wolf & Bro., two-story brick, 25 by 80 feet, tin roof; cost, $3,600 ; 
under way; J. H. Moslage & Co., builders. For J. Woog, three-story and basement 
stone front building, 50 by 120 feet ; cost, $18,000. Basement in. 

Sibley, Ta.—Architects Martin & Batwell, of Sioux City, report: For Pioneer 
Agricultural Society, amphitheater, stands, pavilions, etc ; cost not estimated. 

Sioux City. Tlowa,—Architects Martin & Batwell report: For Abel Ander- 
son, three-story cutstone and pressed brick building; cost not estimated. For 
F. F. Beck, frame dwelling, to cost $8,000. 

Standish. Mieh.—Architect D. P. Clark, of West Bay City, reports: One- 
story frame schovl house, 62 by 96 feet; cost, $4,500; contract let about June 20. 


Streator, HI.—Architect W. H. Milner, of Bloomington, reports: For Wm, 
Graeser, two one-story cottages, 25 by 40; cost $1,000 each; projected. 

Stillwater, Minmn.—Architects Burling & Whitehouse, of Chicago, IIl., 
report: For Hon; D. M. Salim, Union Depot, building brick and variegated brown- 
stone ; cost, $25,0co. 

Suwannee City, Fla.—Architects Beaver & Hoffmeister, of Knoxville, 
Yenn., report: For Otis A. Miller, three-story frame hotel ; cost $20,000; under way ; 
day work. 

Topeka, Kan.—Architects Hadley & Cooper report: Outlook good, plenty 
of work. For State Normal School, three-story and basement brick and stone building, 
80 by 85 feet, slate and tin roof; cost $26,200; foundation commenced ; John Hammond, 
contractor. For Masonic Society, three-story and basement brick and stone building, 
50 by 100 feet, tin roof; cost $20,000; contract not let. For M. Snottinger, two-story 
frame dwelling, 30 by 50 feet; cost $3,500; under way; F. L. Stevenson, builder. Also 
preparing plans for a $2,000 frame dwelling for Geo. F. Parmelee, of St. Louis. 

Architects Hopkins & Holland report: For H. P. Throop, four-story and basement 
hotel building, 100 by 150 feet ; cost $75,000; to be known as ‘‘ Hotel Throop”’ ; build- 
ing under way. Odd Fellows’ Hall, to cost $25,000; under way. For A. L, Allen, 
residence, to cost $5,000; under way. For H. K. Rowley, residence, to cost $10,000 ; 
under way. 

Architect L. M. Wood reports: Outlook very good. State Fair buildings, to cost 
$1co,000. For Samuel Hopkins, residence ; cost $7,000. 

Toronto, Ont.—As a final settlement of the recent labor troubles, which have 
stopped a jarge amount of building, much of it for this year, the master masons and 
bricklayers have signed an agreement, to be in force for three years. In other trades, 
the carpenters, plasterers and lathers are still out. 

West Bay City, Mieh.—Architect D. P. Clark reports: For J. F. Norton, 
two-story brick veneered store building, 50 by 60 feet ; cost $4,500; nearly completed. 
For P. R. ‘I’. Krusch, two-story brick store, 25 by 75 feet; cost $3,500. For Bay City 
Opera House Co., two-story and basement Public Library building, 41 by 70 feet; cost 
$7,000. Also a number of smaller buildings, ranging from $1,000 to $2,500 in cost. 

West Branch, Mich.—Architect D. P. Clark, of West Bay City, reports : 
One-story brick and frame schoolhouse, 100 by 60 feet ; cost $5,000. 

Williamsville, Kan.—Architect W.H. Milner, of Bloomington, IIl., reports : 
For Christian Church Society, frame church, 40 by 70 feet ; cost $2,000 ; John W. Evans 
& Son, of Bloomington, builders. 

Winfield, Kan.—Architect L. M. Wood, of Topeka, reports: For F. P. 
Baker, residence ; cost $5,000; contract not let. 

Woodstock, Ont,—Architects Cuthbertson & Fowler report: Outlook, fair. 
For Congregational Society, stone church, 59 by 98 feet; cost $15,000; under way; 
3eckerton & Co., builders, For J. F. O'Neil, extension to O’Neil Opera House, go by 
60 feet, brick ; cost $10,000; under way ; Beckerton & Co., builders. For W.L.McKay, 
two-story frame dwelling, 26 by 30 feet; cost $3,500; under way; Large & Bowen, 
builders. Two-story brick public school building, 35 by 7o feet ; cost $4,000 ; under way ; 
Beckerton & Co, builders. For James Scott, three-story brick dwelling, 35 by 55 feet ; 
cost $7,500 ; under way ; Geo. Clarkson, builder. For W. H. Millman, two three-story 
brick dwellings, 34 by 58 feet; cost $10,000; projected. Also several less important 
buildings. 

Youngstown, ©0.—Architects Kannengeiser & Kling report: Church of 
Immaculate Conception, brick and stcne building, 60 by 140 feet, slate roof; cost 
$25,000 ; plans under way. 


























PROPOSALS. ‘Pash HALL. 
|; ean OF TRADE. 


Sealed proposals will be received by the undersigned 
committee on city hall, for the construction of a City Hall A , i 
er ae : a" | until 11 o'clock a.m., Fuly 3 ‘ construc 
; : : —— ; building, on the corner of Third and Hampshire streets, in j : » July 30, 1887, for the construction 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office uti 72 | the city of Quincy, Illinois, as per plans and specifications 


.* LY GALL. 
Sealed proposals will be received by the undersigned 


of the superstructure of the City Hall building, in accord- 


o'clock noon, Fuly 15, 1857, for the construction of the | made by the architect, Harvey Chatten, which will be seen | ance with the plans and specifications on file in the office of 


Board of Trade building at Columbus, Ohio. on file in the city office. 
Copies of the specifications and drawings can be seen at 
Bids for any part of the building must be accompanied 


building complete. The directors reserve the right to }| reject any and all bids. 
reject any or all bids. 
For the directors. 


CHARLES G. LORD, Secretary. 





he sper ons é c r Bids will be received up to Yuly 15, 1857, and such bids 
the office of Elah Terrell & Co., architects, Columbus, O, | opened by said committee at 2 o’clock p.m. of said day. 

a ; ani _ Each proposal must be accompanied by a good and suffi- ] board, and to be accompanied by a certified check in the 
by a certified check of $500, and for the whole building | cient bond of five thousand dollars, payable to the city of 
$5,000. Bids will be received for separate parts or for the | Quincy, Illinois. The committee reserves the right to 


H. SWIMMER, 
E. H. OSBORN 


JOHN H. FISHER, J City Hall. 


the board of public works. 
Bids to be made upon printed blanks furnished by the 


sum of one thousand dollars, as an evidence of good faith. 
The board reserves the right to reject any or all bids, and 


) Committee on | t© Waive all defects. 


; ST. A. D. BALCOMBE, 
Chairman Board of Public Works, Omaha, Neb. 
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DRAUGHTSMEN WANTED. 





WANTED, 
Two first-class Architectural Draftsmen, good 
Designers in Elevations and capable to Detail 
Work. Steady work and good wages to right 
parties. Address, 
WM. GRAY, ARCHITECT, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 





Catalogues, Etc., Wanted. 


Architect J. S. Shidanove, of Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, desires catalogues, etc., from material 


men, manufacturers, etc. 
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Simplest in Construction. 


] 








LA FEDE Se ee 
BOSTON MASS 


Illustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and OWNERS upon afppli- 
cation accompanied by business card. 





Anglo-American Iron Roofing Co. 





IRON and TIN ROOFING for Fine Dwellings, 
HANDSOME, LIGHT AND DURABLE. 


Galvoleaded and Kalameined Iron. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Office, Room 17, Penn Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HARDWOOD MANTEL, BEVEL FRENCH 
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CHAS. L. 


337 & 339 Wabash Avenue, - 


$25.00. 


PAGE, 


CHICAGO. 











Southwark Foundry and Machine Company, 


Engineers, Machinists and Boiler Makers, 
ge SOLE MAKERS 


Porter-Allen & Southwark 
Engines, 


Blowing & Reversing 
Engines, Steel & 
Hydraulic Machinery, 
Boilers, Tanks, 
and Gas Apparatus. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


Washington Avenue and Fifth Street, - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CC P ‘| ‘AM 99 A VALUABLE BOOK FOR EVERY 
STEAM USER AND ENGINEER. 
PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION, BY 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


WATHR-TUBHR BOILARS, 


30 Cortlandt St.. NEW YORK. 



























107 Hope St., GLASGOW. 





THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


3FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS give the Most Powerful, the Softest, E53 
Cheapest, and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, “Y= 

Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room, Getc ircular and estimate. A liberal dis- 
count to churches and the trade. I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 








——THE 


PETER E. POLI, 





CLEVELAND STONE Co. 
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Offices, Wilshire Building, Cleveland, O. 
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arton Piere ¢ Interior Tarestiéw. 


302 Dearborn Street. 115 Fourth Ave. 
377 West North Ave. 


Branch Office, Cor. Erie and Kingsbury St., 
Chicago, 1. 








YEADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with 


Advertisers. 
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rit IMPROVED FLORIDA 
STEAM HEATER 


‘The best and most complete House Heater in the world. 
Sell-feeding, automatic, portable and saves all expense of 
brick-work. Most economical. Carries steam from 10 to 12 
hours without attention, Compact. 14 sizes, from 4 to 6 feet 
high. Anti-clinker grate, easily shaken, no dust. Sales larger 
than the combined sales of all reputable Steam Heaters. 


00 in ACTUAL 


all giving the best satisfaction. Estimate’ 
cation. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Ad 


—_ PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERE MFG, CO., 
i | SYRACUSE, N.Y. 













USE, 
urnished oh appli 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
GEO. B. COBB, 97 William St., New York,N.¥. 
GENERAL | CRANE BROS. MFG. CO. Chicago, IIL 
JAS. B. ROBERTSON & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
AGENCIES N. O. NELSON MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
B. TABER & SON, Chicago, IIL. 
4 JAMES P. WOOD & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





W. R. OSTRANDER & CO., 
21, 23 & 25 ANN STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Speaking Tubes, Whistles, Annunciators, Electric 
: and Mechanical Bells. 

j FACTORY, 


CHENEY & HEWLETT, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


Wrought and Cast Ironwork for Building Purposes, 










OFFICE, noow 1 201 BROADW 1, mW T a 

, 1, 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. BROOKLYN. i 

N. Cuengy.] Works; Greenpoint, L. J. [(C. Hewett. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
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FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS for CONTRACTORS and BUILDERS. 
Machines for ripping, cross-cutting, scroll-sawing, mortising and 
“qtenoning, forming edges, grooving, gaining, rabbeting, cutting 
dadoes, and turning. Builders use our Hand Circular Rip Saw for 
the greater portion of their ripping in preference to carting their 
¥ lumber to a mill five minute's drive from their shops. Thesame 
is true in regard to scroll sawing, mortising, tenoning, cutting stuff 
for drawers boxes, etc. Builders using these machines can bid 
lower and save more money from their contracts than by any 
other means. A= 
Read the Following Letters from Builders: =~ i 
CLARENCE F. LEE, carpenter and builder, Morristown, N. J., says: ‘I have had one of your 
Hand Circular Rip-Saws for about three months, and am much pleased with it. Have done the 
A ripping for 15 houses in that time, whichis over forty mites through inch boards. Have ripped 
4 as high as 83-inch plank. Table is also good for rabbeting; having rabbeted all jambs 
and sawed all drips for 200 windows.” 
y ALEX. SuieLps, Lima Ohio, says: ‘‘A fewdays since we had some 150 small drawers 
to make for adrug store; the steam power mill wanted 50 cents each for making them. 
With my foot power machinery I made them,and saved$25above good wages on the job. 
If desired, these machines will be sold © B 
The purchaser can have ample time to test them in his own shop and on the work 
~ he es them todo. Descriptive Catalogue and Price List Free. 
w. F. & JONIN BARNES CO., No. StF ----Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 











THE BOWER 
SHWER GAS TRAP. 


A POSITIVE VALVE SEAL; A 
SOUND WATER SEAL. 
SIMPLE, CHEAP, 
EFFECTIVE & DURABLE. 


With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRap in the market. 
There is no other Trap so sure of retain- 
ing its WaTER SEAL; 
none that approximates 
it in the surety of the 
VALVE SEAL. The 
Valve keeps its seat by 


20, 1872. 











TRADE x MARK. 


The “Star” Portland Cement Works. 


Toepffer, Grawitz & Co., Stettin, Germany, 


ESTABLISHED 1860, 


Guarantee their entire production (about 240,000 barrels a 
year) to have the following Minimum Tensile Strength, 
if tested according to the official German regulations, on 
non-absorptive beds : 





a | Minimum Breaking Strain. 
| Days’} Persq. |PerEng. 
|_test. centimetre] sq. in. 








| 
| 
Neat ‘‘Star’’ Cement, | 9 | 40 kilos. |568.9 lbs 
do | 28 | 50 giz. ‘ 
| 
| 
1 


Oo) 

1 Cement and 3 Standard Sand 7 |. 35 233.3 “ 
o ) 28 | 20 “ 284.4 ‘‘ 

1 Cement and 6 Standard Sand | 7 | 6 “ $5.3 *¢ 
do do | 2 | 10 “& 142.2 ‘ 


Send for Testimonials, Pamphlet, Directions for Testing, 
etc. 
GUSTAV GRAWITZ, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 


EmpirgE WAREHOUuSE Co., 204 Market St., Chicago, Ag’ts. 
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| DUMB-WAITER, 


IMPROVED 





For DwE..1nGs, 
With Automatic Catch, 


For Any Size of Shaft. 


GUARANTEED 





FOR ONE YEAR. 


M. B. SWEZEY, 
No. 120 20th Street, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 


ARCHITECTS, 


John Addison. Treat & Foltz. 
L.B. Dixon. C. P. Thomas. 
H. S. Jaffray. T.V.Wadskier. 
C. A. Alexander. Silsby & Kent. 
Wheelock & Clay. J. J. Flanders, 
Cobb & Frost. Aug. Feidler. 
H.T. Kley. Adler & Sulivan, 
Baur & Hill. S.S. Beemen. 
W.L. B. Jenney, P. W. Anderson. 
A.M. F. Colton. W. A. Furber, 
John N. Tilton, Otto Matz, 
Holabird & Roche. C.C. Miller. 
Francis Charnley. 

Edbrook & Burnham, 

Cass Chapman, 

H. L. Gay. 











flotation, and as com- 
pared with other Valves 
and Traps is little or no 
ij resistance to the outflow 
of water or waste. IIlus- 
trative and descriptive 
48-page pamphlet sent a : ¢ pe 
free on application. . 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 





For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 
Clapboards, etc. 
Absolutely fireproof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes. 
Manufacturers, In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


Crevetanp, Onto. |- THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO., 
169 Congress St., Boston. 





MEACHAM & WRIGHT, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 


UTICA AND LOUISVILLE 


HYDRAULIC CEMENTS 




















DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Archer & Pancoast 


MEG. Co. 
NEW YORK, - 898 & goo Broadway. 
BOSTON, - - 12 West Street. 


CHICAGO, 270 & 272 Wabash Ave. \ ELECTROLIERS and Church Goods. 








AND DEALERS IN 


and Portland Cement, 


C A S FI yy U6 R E S Lime, Michigan and New York Stucco 
98 MARKET ST., CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 434. 
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Coal Hole Light. 


== PRISMATIC———=—= 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS, 


FLOOR and SKY LIGHTS, 


RicHarps & KELLY Merc. Co. 


389 23d Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Round Vault Light. Reflecting Lens. 





J. VAN INWAGEN, President. JOEL TIFFANY, Vice-President. 
F. VAN INWAGEN, Secretary. 


‘Tiffany Pressed Brick Co. 


SOLOMON SNOW, Business Manager. 
WILLIAM ALSIP, Sup’t of Works. 


Office, 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 





TELEPHONE No. 879. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST QUALITIES OF 


Plain and Ornamental Pressed Brick, 


Under the new process of Joel Tiffany, inventor of the widely 
known Tiffany Refrigerator Cars. 





LEADING ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS PRONOUNCE THESE BRICk 
EQUAL TO THE BEST, AND SUPERIOR TO MOST OF THE 
PRESSED BRICK SOLD IN THIS MARKET. 





SAMPLES TO BE SEEN AT THE PERMANENT EXHIBIT OF BUILDING 


MATERIALS, AND ALSO SENT ON APPLICATION. 





Orders promptly filled for Chicago and other markets. 





LOCKWOOD 


& KIMBELL, 


————S=SOLE AGENTS FOR THESS— 


St. Louis A ydrauli 


ic Press Brick Co 





o———Manufacturers of Pressed, Molded aud Ornamental Brick—————o 





HESE Pressed Brick have been used in Chicago fér the past twenty years, and are in nearly all of the large office and business blocks in the city. 
Have stood the test of fire and climate, and show by careful and powerful tests to stand a greater pressure than any Pressed Brick in the United 


States. Also Sole Agents for 


Fell & Roberts’ Celebrated Pressed Brick from Trenton, New Fersey, 


——AND GENERAL AGENTS FOR—— 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Milwaukee and Zanesville Pressed, Molded and Enameled Bricks. 


ALSO, AGENTS FOR 


KNGLISH KNAMBRILRD BRIGK 


—AND THE— 
MISSOURI FIREBRICK & CLAY COMPANY’S GELEBRATED FIREBRICK. 
STOCKS OF ALL THE ABOVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 





STOREHOUSE, 2399 ARCHER AVE. 


OFFICE, 169 WASHINGTON SI, CHICAGO. 





ie Office Telephone, 1488. 





Storehouse Telephone, 8168 
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A Handsome and Periect 


BINDER, 





ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO BINDING 


The Inland Architect. 





No punching of holes or tearing of cuts required. 
DURABLE, HANDSOME AND CHEAP. 
Sent to any address on paces of Price, $1.25. 


* 


Inland Publishing Co., Chicago. 















HAS OUTLIVED 
IMITATIONS. 
ENDORSED BY 
1,200 ABCHITECTS 

; NO TRACK ON 
. THE FLOOR. 
NO CUTTING 
OF CARPETS, 
ADJUSTABLE 
TO SETTLING. 





Have great tensile strength. 
wherever used. 


CABLE CHAIN. 





Samples sent to any Architect free on application. 
the leading cities throughout the United States. 


Registered Trade Mark, May 1, 1883. 


“WV orton's Metal’= 
=== (| an and Cable 


Sash Chains & Patented Attachments. 


The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST articles in the market for suspending 





WINDOW SASHES. 


Can be easily applied to any window, and give satisfaction 
Now in use in all 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THOMAS MORTON, 65 Elizabeth St. New York. 
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VENTILATION \. 








fully explaining the 





> vented. 


> 


Used in connection with our other apparatus, 
PERFECT and LEAST EXPENSIVE CLOSET ever in- 


68 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 
Send for SIXTY-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


Most Successful System in Existence. 


OUR DRY CLOSET SYSTEM, 


is the MOST 


INVESTIGATE IT! 





PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS. 


L. S. GRAVES & SON, Rochester, N. Y. 


Send 
{ for Catalogue. 





The CHEAPEST, 
3S9q Puke ysadUONS 





== ARM CHAIRS 
In the world, suitable for Cuurcnes, SunpAy SCHOOLS, 
Ha ts, Lyceums. TuHearers and Opzra Housszs. 
Send for Illustrated Circular and Prices to the 
ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
Manufacturers and Patentees, Cincinnati, Oxn10 


Thousands in use all over the United States ! 





Union Spring Hinges 
ARE 


i) Simple, Easily Set, Cannot be 

Put on Wrong. 

j They work either way, right or left. 

| All sizes, Single or double acting. 

For Wire Screens or Light Doors, 
they have no equal. 

If your merchant does not keep 

them, write to 


M. W. ROBINSON, Sole Agt. 





: 
; 








MANUFACTURER OF 


Steam Warming and Ventilating 


DEALER IN 


Branches, { 


EDWARD P. BarTEs, 


Apparatas, 


BATES’ SELF-FEEDING BOILER. 


Radiators, Automatic Water Feeders, Draught Regu- 
lators, and all Specialties for Heating Apparatus. 


Principal Office, 59 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ALBANY, BINGHAMTON, 
UTICA, BUFFALO. 








71 John St., 








79 Chambers St., NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK. 
54 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


A PAIR OPPRR. 


If you will puta JENKINS BROS. VALVE on the worst place you can find, where you 
cannot keep other valves tight, and if it is not perfectly tight or does not hold "Steam, 
Oils, Acids, or other fluids longer than any other Valve, you may 


return it, and your money will be refunded. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, 


13 So. Fourth St., PHILA. 105 Milk 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST, CALL FOR “JENKINS BROS.” VALVES. 


St., BOSTON. 
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E.. P. Wilce & Coa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Doors, Sash and Blinds, 


MOLDINGS, FRAMES, 
TURNINGS, Etce., 


Every description (in Hardwood or Pine) of 


STAIR WORK 
and INTERIOR FINISH, 


HARDWOOD FLOORING, 
KILN DRIeD, of which we keep a large assort- 
ment constantly on hand, such as MAPLE, RED 
OAK, WHITE OAK (plain or quarter sawed), 
RED and BLACK BIRCH, YELLOW PINE, 
ASH, WALNUT, etc., etc. 


Estimates Furnished on Application. 
OFFICE AND FAcToRY: 
COR. 22nd AND THROOP STREETS. 


J. DUX, 


530 South Clark St, CHICAGO, ILL. 








ARTISTIC 


Wood Carving = Modeling 


In any Style, Antique or Modern, according to 
designs furnished, or will furnish designs 
in harmony with style and spect- 
fications of work. 





ORNAMENTAL PATTERNS FOR ALL KINDS | (jae 


OF METAL CASTINGS. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 










THE “CLIMAX” RAIL FOR SLIDING DOORS. 


The ONLY Patent Floor-Rail on the Market. 


It is level with the floor. 
The door cannot jump off thé track. 


Can be put in old houses as well as new without disturbing paint or casings. 
Has given entire satisfaction wherever used. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 


Responsible parties will be given exclusive territory. 
flodels sent on application. 


“CLIMAX” RAIL CO., - - 134 Water St... NEW YORK. 


Send for descriptive circular, 





@ Sargent, Greenleaf & Brooks, 
sivas FLAT KEY LOCKS, 


VENTILATION 
/ &° BUILOINGS. %& 


woes §6SPIRAL Pipr, Erc., 
SLOBE VENTILATORS 


SABE VENTILATOR 43 & 45 Franklin St,, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


co. 
“ MAY. 92" 1676 . 
Send for Price Lists. 

















SUPPLIES. 


Drip Trays under seats of Water Fred. Drip Braye 


Closets have become a necessity, and 


PLUMBERS’ 


Zane’s W: Closet. 








~) Fred Adee’s are the best, Zane’s Wa- 
4 ter Closets are the 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send for circular to 


Fred, Adee & Co., 


smn ‘52 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


60,000 in use, 

















ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS 
MANTEL MAKERS 


and OTHERS. 


THE GLEASON WOOD 
ORNAMENT CO., 


Of GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 


Desires to call the attention of the above 
to their line of goods for 
interior decoration. 





CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


PEERLESS BLACK ror MORTAR. 


Red, White, Brown and Buff are Specialties. All Colors 
Permanent and Superior to any article now in use. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


SAMUBRL H. PRBNGH & GoO.,, 
PAINT MANUFACTURERS, 
IMPORTERS, DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAINTERS’ AND BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


YORK AVE., FOURTH & CALLOWHILL STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Send for Circulars and Catalogue. 








EADERS, in writing to advertisers, will please mention THE 
INLAND ARCHITECT, and confer a favor. 





ED. Morris &(o., Ags. 


SOLE IMPORTERS FOR 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD & SONS. 


ENGLISH ART AND | OFFICE: 
FLOORING 7/7 LES. | 258 Wabash Avenue, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS IN CHICAGO. 


STAINED GLASS, alo BEVELED PLATE WORKS. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS ON APPLICATION. TELEPHONE 5547. 
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113 LA Satie Street, Room 24 (Old Chamber of Commerce). 


A. F. SHUMAN, Manager Chicago Office, 


WILLIAM WILLER, aaa 
CATALOGUE “77 = MILWAUKEE WIS. 








S. A. FLOOD, 
STENOGRAPHER AND COPYIST, 
Trade Specifications a Specialty, 

Room 31, Times BuiLpinc, CHICAGO, 


(Cor. Washington St. and Fifth Ave.) 


QURHOMES€ 


New Edition of 96 pages, wi with 8 additional | 
matter, and illustrations of 45 of the finest 













residences in the country. e complete 
Manual on the subject of Sanitary Heating | } 
and Ventilating, besides giving valuable 
suggestions to those who are building or 
furnishing a home. The book is exceed = = 
gly artistic, and will be mailed free on rec eipt of 6 cents in stamps. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co,, Boston, Mass 


beer ns ais enatal 


a Hi . AGENTS IN 
LARGE CITIES, 
UTC ie ®@ pag 
Ort FOR SALE BY 
DEALERS IN 
ic Ns PAINTERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 
North-Western 
¥en faust. Depot: 
pael pron r E. B. Moore 
7S i) & Co’s, 
Sms. . 48 Randolph 


Gualy ra TioaPaernpeta | St, , CHICAGO 























SUPERIOR 


Copper Weather Vanes, 
GILDED WITH PURE GOLD. 
Church Crosses, 
Tower Ornaments, 
Finials, Etc., Etc. 


Vanes made from any drawing or 
design on short notice. 








T. W. JONES, 


Successor to Cuas. W. Bricas, 
V. W. Barpwin. 


170 AND 172 FRONT ST., 
NEW YORK. 





Illustrated Catalogue of over 250 
designs, mailed to any address on 
receipt of a two cent stamp, half the 


HENRY DIBBLEE, ANSON S. HOPKINS, £. D. REDING TON, 
President, Vice Pres't and Gen'l Manager. Sec’y and Treas. 


The Henry Dibblee Company, 


MANTELS. GRATES AND TILES. 





GENERAL AGENCY 
Low's Art Tiles, Maw’s English Tiles, 


Jackson's Heating and Ventilating Grate, ‘Peerless’ Shaking and Dumping Grate, 


Stable Fittings and Weather Vanes, 


266 & 268 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 


OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS fSe¥¥##H8x;scxoma & co 


33d and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 











OVER 20,000 SOLD! 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent LESS GAS than 
ANY other Gas Engine doing the same work. 


TWIN ENGINES. Impulse every revolution. The steadiest 
running Gas Engine yet made. 


ENGINES AND PUMPS COMBINED for Hydraulic Ele- 
vators, Town Water Supply, or Railway Service. 


SPECIAL ENGINES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT WORK. 


Unexcelled for running Elevators, Wood-Tools, Printing- 
Presses, or any kind of Machinery. 


Sizes, 1 to 25 Horsepower. 


IMPORTANT 


To Architects, Builders, House Painters, Decorators, Boat 
Builders and Yachtsmen desiring an 


EXTREMELY DURABLE FINISH FOR WOOD. 








Are superior to any Var- 


nishes or Wood Finishes in R 8) gS E Ni a - re CS For all classes 
the market, for the follow- ne | ' 


ing reasons, viz. : INSIDE WORK, 





They possess more “TRADE. Requiring great Dura- 
Body, Higher Lustre, bility, use No. 2 
Greater Resisting Prop- AST ELASTICA FINISH. 
erties to Atmospheric ea ————— 
Influences, Action of een For OUTSIDE WORK, 
Water and Alkali, are RECISTERED Requiring extreme Du- 
more Elastic, will not r IN | SHES rability, use No. 1, 
Scratch or Mar White, Toe oe NO.2. ELASTICA FINISH. 


and are more Durable. 


Manfacued ty STANDARD VARNISH WORKS, 
WORKS: D. ROSENBERG & SONS, 





734-740 East 14th Street. 
OFFICE, 207 Awenue oD, NEW YoRkK. 


733-739 East 13th Street 
vance ical Send for Samples and full particulars. 





PRIZE MEDALISTS. 


Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, and only Award and Medal for Noiseless Steel Shutters at 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; and Melbourne, 1881. 


CLARK’S ORIGINAL PATENT NOISELESS 


sen Revolving STEEL SHUTTER Snureie: pssof? "4 
Improved Rolling Wood Shutters and Patent Metallic Venetian Blinds. 


Catalogues, Circulars, Price Lists, etc., on application. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (uimirep), 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 








postage. 


162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York. 
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PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS. 



















Sandstone—continued. 








FINISHING WOODS. 

















DRM TREE MOGI vcs cc ekcccecscvgeces 55@ 65 
CHICAGO, JULY 1, 1887. New York bluestone ..... osevccceccce esos I 35@ 1 40 Mahogany, Mexican, perlb.... . 1 2 
Marbl, Mahogany, St. Domingo, per lb. eee 20@ 25 
BRICK, Per M. Italian a a ne Mahogany, Cuba, per Ib. coe. . cc cccccceces 12@ 20 
COMMON << <ccgesinveeccccas tecssncuste $7 87%@ 8 12%| Tennessee, red.....-sccscccccccccccceccce 2 50@ ; oo | Rosewood, per lb ...seseeseeeeeresseeeees s@ 15 
PRESSED BRICK. ruaane, — wacedenecawmeseussee 3 00 CALIFORNIA WOODS. ETC 
(Quotations furnished by manufacturers.) = a Manan ekaedonestaenesecesacsesse  § = 8 = (Quatetions ferniched b “ Cc ~ 
Chicago Anderson aa s...seseee noi lien cal Mahon ororcscieiivcomocortioorts. a agen oe ee eee 
molded .....+. ekaee +++ 65 00@300 00 ates IT REGWOOT LUMDET. 000 ee eeeeceececececceeees 00@, 
Indiana, Hinchliff. Reestsescceeeusatenese er 16 0o@ 22 00| Roofing, Vermont, per square : Redwood shingles—square, sexagon, see 
ed AS pee Sse 00 00 a ‘i diamond and octagon, small quantities.... 4 80@ 5 00 
Perth Amboy ee, Coeeese cecessscesense 25 COG 100 00] GIECM rer eeesereeserserereseesees : > Mexican Spanish cedar........sseecceseses 150 00@300 oo 
mottled . eS RR 13 50 CalierGth PIC c200 ceccaceccssovasccsesevess 65 00@ 75 00 
Standard rr & Kimbell a PTT 16 co@ 2h SO] Blacks Lehigh «.-.--ssseeeeeeeesennereees 5 75@ 6 75 — Yellow Pine: 
ndiana presse urington imbe Black, Chapman’ edvadededevesevadacaees 7 30@ 8 oo ooring : 
Tiffany... ccccccccccccccccccsccccccesccces 18 00o@ 27 00 Black; Bangor..... AT ORE Deas 5 50@ 5 80 ist & 2d clear, 4 in 35 oo 
(Quotations furnished ” Lockwood & Kimbell.) 1st & 2d clear, 6 in., . 00 
St. Louis oo apeiad igi pelosi ne 27 00 L LUMBER, CAR LOTS. I SE Si aclecdsecskacdedibpescites . 33 00@ = 00 
eakded $0 00@200 00 _ . er s Exchange, 250 So. ee St). oe Ceiling : ” pa 
oo akinsesabs gies 7 F 0 Se rdinary Dimensions, 1s 2d clear, Noes cececcecesessesss 18 COM 21 00 
— Pres Bere ye ee on 65 ues Pine, 1st quality, clear.......... eoseeeeeee$47 00@48 00 g in, seseee++++ 26 CO@ 30 00 
Philadel ra oh a eet ae $0 00 ee ene 42 Be Witkin cccksadisecdae 33 00@ 36 co 
P aeied iene Wie ie EEN odo cad'xevaccuss wdaceceadel 42 00] Step plank: 
Siitinetn ssp ceeeeeseeneaeite tess 5 “a —ne ev eataadaddatacedatccusedens 12 50 rst & ad clear 1%, 114 & 2 im...4..44444 33 00@ 35 00 
Milwaukee .. 25 Pine eeaddeeusscacuedes WKiNediaedeauadne 10 50@22 00 Cargin Gfovse' ‘ 
Zanesville .......- ae 30 00 : 5 Lumber, rst & OO GORMia6 ie cs tice devece 35 00@ 40 00 
“ enameled.. = » 85 00@100 00 Framing Timber Shingles ........+. steteeeceee-ceeeeeeees 375@ 425 
Toledo, red common, : 12 00 ‘* 9 Studddedewkddadakesdéevededaveucede 12 00@18 00 — Lumber and Timber: an 
“ ceca eigenen aera 17 00 “At: se iank Core cereresceces screens eseeceseses 23 25 00 
Fire ae pith MI PORE Mad Ri ETN 25 00@ pe oo PP ont on 1 85 DIMEN decaduusdadecsus cadvstdeacsetens 24 00@ 30 00 
ingles : 
jis a CEMENT, LIME, ETC. , ye OEE ECE PEEL ECE CE TEEPE ETT 2 10@ 2 40 PAINT. ETC Per Ib 
WCAZO LIME... eereeeceeesevececees ooo OO IN ducedeccdevusesteagecdesccdseanace ‘. 2 : er ID. 
WERE" ciccccawacconds<dccncteeveneae 75@ 1 00 J oe: teh : one ; Dry. In Oil 
Milwaukee, Utica, Louisville, Akron. ...... 1 00@ 1 25 Pickets, pine ..ccccccoces Sieeeicatcadecen 9 00@2x1 00 White lead (American).. teeee eer eB 6@ 6% 
Portland ..... seeeees + 3 00@ 3 25 Posts, C€dar .cccccsecesccscvsceccccccone 9@ 19 Zing, white (American)... Cosedecesreetedee Sore 73@ * 
+ poe ~~ sete eeeees eee ses 750@9 [ Pine, yellow southern..........seeeeeeees 28 00@35 00 | Ded vermition eee eeee °° = be 
CONE S TINE, ccc ceccecccccesceressesscveces II oco@12 50 ’ r mn. .- 20/@50 40@1 00 
Michigan Stucco. satdisacucneascreweededaee 1 75@ 1 90 HARDWOODS. Red, Indian (Eng 12@ | 22 
INOW WORE SONCCO. . ccccccccccccesccdsevcsne 175 P WOM OMMIO cic ckscedcabchacceciuensa 2@ 8 
Hair (cattle), per bu....cccccecsccece aedndne 20@ 25 (Quotations furnished by Holbrook Co.) Yellow, Chrome ......sseccseceeeceeeee 18@ 20 
= aang ad Du....0- aor iecarventeesset 40 ine 169 G90, SIs ccccsiccceceseses #75 00@ 8000 a —— secce coccceccccccoccece 12@ 16 
and (lake shore), per yard...... seseaueee +. 1 00o@1 25 S56 GRE Utiind cccccvess o6es eeeseneece 80 0o@ 100 00 | Green, Paris.....sseeeccsececseeeereces 201 35 
; STONE. Walnut, Peete Waadéedmaceceacededea 15@ 20 | nage ae tte ee eee eee eeeeeerenes b> 4 15 
(Quotations furnished by J. S. F. Batchen.) See ereesets == bem Putty . ee Lunaduvtaktomdnacaiateess “2 ° 
Fer cubie foot, PAs Steatesceccsccscscenwcarevesvacnece 49 00@ 45 00| Whiting (dry). eee cecccccccsccccsscceers 1@ 2 
Limestone: Promiscuous blocks. _ f. 0. b. cars, Chicago. — Ist = Nee Wid dvateccedadacccesee 25 00@ 35 0o| Paris white (English)...........++-+-+- 2@ 3 
IEEE onc waned ca ceciccnensewseae $ Gt Tee aadetatacucdeseent 35 00@ 40 00 Litharge (American). .....cccocccccccces 6@ Io 
Wie ING occ vicccccccccoscece ééadetad 65 Oak, hie, — SN IGG bs cv ccccesees 30 00o@ 35 00| Sienna, burnt........cseeececcceseseers 71@ 12 
Hoosier deep blue Bedford ...........000 65 1% WANs ods cco adé guscigaxcacaees 35 Co@ 40 oo | Umber, burnt..........cceeeececcceeees 6@ 12 
buff 6 seen ee eeeee eee cccece 50 | Oak, white, quarter sawed ............4 45 00@ 50 oo | Oil, linseed (raw), per gal......+++++-+ 38 
PO osvsvene Sees nodeecseeuewecate 35@ 50} Oak, red, ist & 2d, riM........2e 02-222 e 30 00@ 35 00 Vil, linseed (boiled), BO eee eee eeeeees 41 
MONE ooceeceeceececeeesere ceseees eee 49@ 50 WAG Ca deupasds secacuidesceds 4e- 35 00@ 40 00 Turpentine ccrcccccccccce : 45 
er WIM ldscicedeceaucceceesesesaceus 50 om red, are OM caceccdqscconee< 40 00@ 50 00 a —-. “ £f ecweececeeees 1 25@ 200 
Foundation: Cherry, tst & 2d, rin muencenemes, Fo ccesscds 325@ 400 
Dimension on dock . 20@ 25 BIE By OES Mi oc cakes. cctecdeccstes 
Rubble, per cord.......0. +... sia 800] 254.3 & gin... HARDWARE 
Sidewalk . . 40@ 1 00 | Beech, Red, 1st & ade Pdiéniadeatanauasned Nails: Per Keg. 
Planed . 49@ 1 00 Whitewood, om 1,1%,1% & 2in SMA WIOUENR 06 ccuccececadcacucacuas ne #3 40 
Sandstone—Promiscuous blocks : ac acsixaueiccncsteds Tenpenny, COMMON ..ececececeeees eeseeee 2 35 
Hummelstown or Philadelphia Brown Stone I 50 Birch, re > B8t fe o ava eeesdaeuencendexs SN. A Boinccsscxnmushcaaanbdeoswadeueds 3 10 
Brown Connecticut. ..........-s0. eeeeeece I 50 Butternut, ist & 2d, 1 in Lath, 3’s fine 5 35 
Amherst...... peseneessccutsnacekudesanes 6@ 75 1% & Mea Keccnwsedddécniecadieus SONS COU, 00 6 We Gi Bin cd casececdécdcecanes 2 45 
Berea .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoes 55@ 65 Sycamore, a WMG ad coaccddcsdccacee e's For steel nails add 10 c. per keg. 
Potomac Red Sandstone ...........+-++++ 1 25 | Gum, red, 1st & ad, ceccccccccee For finishing-nails add $1.50 per keg. 
COMIOMENE 6 cos cccacécescasesccessvecsecs I 10 1% & Wisse vcsesunacgdacccavsecevcs 35 00@ 40 00 For casing-nails add 75 c. per keg. 





K ANKAKEE LIne. 
The Popular Route Between 
CHICAGO, LAFAYETTE, INDIAN- 
APOLIS AND CINCINNATI. 





The Best and Quickest Route 
BETWEEN 
Chicago and Chattanooga, Atlanta, Macon, 


Savannah, Jacksonville, Fla., and all 


Points in the Southeast. 


Elegant Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 


Pullman Sleepers and Luxurious Re- 
clining Chair Cars on Night Trains. 

Pullman Sleeping Cars through; with- 
out change, from Cincinnati to Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 


For detailed information get the maps and 
folders of the Kankakee Route at your nearest 
Ticket Office, or address 


J. C. TUCKER, Gen. N.-W. Pass. Agt., 
121 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


JOHN EGAN, Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE OLDEST. THE LARGEST. THE BEST 


The best of Testimonials from every State and Territory, 


AL 





= {fon Rooting: Gourugaled jon 


PORTER IRON ROOFING C 


CINCINNATI 
sOrrIrO. 





IMPROVED HARNESS AND WARDROBE HOOKS. 


HARDWOOD Pin is inserted from rear of an Iron Base, which is made 
cone shape, and being much larger at bottom, it is impossible for the pin to 


6 in, by 1 in, 





get dvose, or come out from shrinking or other causes. 
The sale of these Pins is increasing rapidly, where used giving best satisfaction. 
HARNESS HOOKS. 


8 in. by 1 in. ie per gross. : 
10,00 ‘¢ Enameled, 3-50 


WARDROBE HOOKS. 
Plain Wood, 


$3.00 per gross, 


Rosewood finish, 4.00 ‘“ 


DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


B. D. WASHBURN, 149 and 151 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





ARGHITHGTS’ 


SUPPLIRS. 


Engineers, Draughtsmen and Surveyors’ Instruments, Drawing Papers, Tracing Cloths, 
Tracing Papers, T Squares, Angles, Etc. 
FROST & ADAMS, 387 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in ARCHITECTS’ SUPPLIES. United States Agents for LEVY'S 
BLUE PROCESS PAPERS AND ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
“TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE.” 









order to 


ARCHITECTS are usually gentlemen of taste, with an eye to beauty and effec- 
tiveness. Those desiring to avail themselves of these advantages should give a trial 


og SHEPARD & Jouxston, General Printers, 













140 to 146 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


pe LETTER, NOTE and BILL HEADS and BLANK FORMS A SPECIALTY. 
hay Observe typography of THIS JOURNAL as a fair specimen of their grade of work. 
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URPHY & COMPANY'S 


TRANSPARENT 





ood Finishes 


ARE MADE ESPECIALLY FOR 


INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR FINISH 

















NASHVILLE, TENN. 
A 40-Page Semi-Monthly Journal Devoted tothe 
Saw Mill, Lumber &z Wood-Working Interests. 


The oldest paper of the kind published in the South. It fur- 
nishes the latest news and correct lumber quotations of all the 
principal markets. The list of freight rates is a feature never be- 
fore attempted by any other Journal. Sample copies sent free and 
advertising rates furnished on application. Terms, $2.00 per year; 





$1.00 for six months. Address, 


SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN, 


Nashville, Tenn. 





or other ‘* Finishes, 


—OF——_ 


Residences, Business Blocks, 


Churches, Hospitals, 


AND OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 





They develop in the highest degree the beauty of natural woods ; will 
not blister, crack or flake when marred, nor turn white or 
discolor by the action of soap, water, grease or gases. 





We guarantee them superior in APPEARANCE and DU- 
RABILITY to any ‘“ Hard Oil Finish,” ‘* Wood Preservative,” 
”? and more economical in the end. 





Particulars, panels, prices, etc., furnished by 


MURPHY & COMPANY, 


VARNISH MAKERS, 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 





SPRING HINGES. 


The leading styles 
are the 
‘* American,”’ 
‘*Gem”’ 
AND 


‘* Star.’’ 


FINISHED IN 
IRON, BRASS 
and BRONZE. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO. 
82 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 








BOSTON 
ARCHITECTURAL 


TRRA COTTA 
Saas 


THE AMERICAN CONTRACTOR, 


A BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 
THE ONLY PUBLICATION OF ITS KIND. 


The object of this publication is to furnish infor- 
mation in advance of contracts, to Architects, 
Builders, Contractors, Decorators, Painters, te 
ers, Manufacturers, Producers, Investors, Ba 
ers, Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Sewer Builders, Bridge 
Builders, Insurance Men, Real Estate Men, Lum- 
bermen, Found: n, Hardware Men, Iron Men, 
Railroad Men, Supplymen, Ete. 

No one of the above named can afford to do 
without this Advance Information. 








PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


BY 
B. EDWARDS & co. 
Times Building, Chicago, III. 





We have an able corps of Editors, Special Cor- 
respondents and Reporters throughout the U. 8, 
and Canada; receive news daily by letter or wire, 
and besides, we receive daily about 1,000 papers; 
these alone are valued at over $20,000 per annum. 





We furnish eee Information to Yearly 
ubscribers only. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA. 
WEEKLY EDITION: 

One Copy, one Year, post-paid, in Advance, $5 00 
“i 2 six months, - - 3 00 
- ” three “ “s - 2 00 

MONTHLY EDITION: 
First Saturday in each Month. 
One Copy, one Year, post-paid, in Advance, $2 00 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
BELONGING TO THE POSTAL UNION, 

One Copy, one Year, post-paid, in Advance, $6 00 

oe six months, - 7 3 50 
Fresh sample copies not for sale. 
Sample Copy, 3 or 4 weeks old, free. 

Were it not for our valuable advertising space, 

the price of this publication would be $50, 





EADERS will please mention THE IN- 
LAND ARCHITECT AND NEWS 





584 First St. §o.Boston-590 


RECORD when corresponding with Advertisers. 


DRAFTSMEN! 


If your stationer does not keep them, it will pay you to 
send 16 cents in stamps to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
of Jersey City, N. J., for sampies of their ‘‘ Artist’s”’ 
Drafting Pencils. By mentioning this paper they will 
receive pencils worth double the money. 





RAYMOND’S 


Compressed Lead Sash- Weights, 


With Wrought and Malleable Iron Fastenings, 
The only Lead Weight made with Secure Fastenings. 


SOLID. 


CoMPACT. 
NOISELESS. 

















SMOOTH FINISH. 

Twice the heft of Iron. Occupy 
only half the space. No friction. 
No noise. Each Weight centered, 
making it hang perfectly true and 
plumb. Endorsed by all the lead- 
ing Architects and Builders. 

Prices no higher than the ordinary 
Cast Lead Weights, 

Send for Circular. 

Orders filled at sight. 


RAYMOND LEAD CO., 








Nos. 55 and 57 West Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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STEAM WARMING 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





SIMPLIFIED AND ADAPTED TO WARMING RESIDENCES, PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. ; 








ECONOMICAL IN CONSUMPTION OF FUEL. 
AUTOMATIC, SELF-FEEDING 


‘AdIUNOD 3} JO SjuBed [[B UI SODUSUDJOY 








Descriptive Pamphlets on Application. 





CHAMPION SELF-FEEDING BOILER, 





STEAM HEATING 


For Residences, Public Buildings, Churches, Etc. 





THE GORTON BOILER FOR HOUSE HEATING. 


‘ONILLAS NI GAYINOAN AUNOSVA ON 
UVTNGAL NOU! LHONOYM 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue giving full description and prices. 


Hor W ATER APPARATUS WARMING and VENTILATING APPARATUS 


FOR WARMING GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, ETC, 


BAKER & SMITH CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





81 & 88 Jackson St. 





OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


Estimates, specifications and any information furnished on application, 


PRRDARRIG TUDOR, 


273 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
222 E. 24th St. NEW YORK. 


115 Water Street, BOSTON. 





Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES, rnciupine 
BAY STATE COLORS, 


BOTH IN PASTE AND LIQUID FORM. 40 SHADES. SAMPLE CARDS FREE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE, SPAR COMPOSITION, AND STAINS 


OF ALL KINDS, INCLUDING 


OEE, SEIEINGLE SLATIWS:- 


Sample Boards Free. 











ALSO IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTS’ and ENGINEERS’ SUPPLIES, MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS (Single 
or in Sets) DRAWING PAPERS, TRACING PAPERS and CLOTHS, 
BLUE PROCESS PAPER, Etc. 








Catalogues of either PAINTS and PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES or of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS and ARCHITECTS’ 
SUPPLIES, mailed free from either store: 


82 & 84 Washington and 46 Friend St., 
BOSTON. 


263 and 265 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 








NEW METALLIC TILE or SHINGLE 


Made from the Garry Refined Roofing Iron, 
also from Kalameined, Galvanized 
Iron and Tin. 

The sheets are 12 x 12 inches, and stamped in 
such form as to make them impervious to rain, 
wind and snow. One hundred will lay a square, 
and any one can apply them. Send for Circular 
and Price List No. 97. 


GARRY [RON ROOFING CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 








of the 


FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO. 


125 and 127 Indiana St. (near Wells), 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Ross Patent 
Light. 








THE HICKEY 


, SUN BURNER 
; FOR LIGHTING 
OPERA HOUSES, 
CHURCHES, 
HALLS, ETC. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
A. C. HICKEY, 
N. W. Cor. Madison & Clinton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


LDP R Ss The original and only Sun Burn- 
yaa er manufactured and put in by me 
/ | \ in over 700 houses in the country. 
/ All kinds of Theatrical Stage 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Lights and Gas Fitting a specialty. 


-HASKINS, 


Interior Furntisher 
and Decorator. 


Choice selections in Curtains and Upholstery. 
Fabrics and modern and antique Furniture, 
Northeast corner Wabash ave. and Madison st., Chicago. 
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EDWIN LER BROWN JOS. W. HENSON 


waste Sand Blast p, 


NN W CORNER OF 


CLINTON & JACKSON STS., CHICATO, 3 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS 


Vestibule Doors, Transoms, Bank and Office Counters, Etc 
COLORED ADVERTISING SIGNS AND ADVERTISING MIRRORS A SPECIALTY. 


Qe thes Sheer the DARK PARTS represen CLEAR GLASS and LICHT PARTS represent GROUND 
G Te prices grvee are for Dowlt- Thak Glan sad Oreomentation 


We Make Transoms to Metch any of these Patterns. 


























$1.00 per ag. 
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$2.00 per eg. $1.75 per sq. fe 


The “ Clinton and Fefferson Sts.” and the “ Canalport Ave.” Horse Cars pass directly by our Works. 
The “ Van Buren St.” the “ Twelfth St.” and the “ Adams St.” Horse Cars pass within one block. 














DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS + 
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cents a gallon for any color. 
We would advise Architects to 





English Ground Colors, and con- 
tain no benzine, water, or creosote. 


thoroughly tested by some of the best Architects in the 
country during the past three or four years, and the colors 





They have been| specify Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stain, and note 
the number on the Sample Boards. Send for Sample 


Boards of Colors. 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 and 57 


are more lasting than any other stain. The price is 75 | Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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McSHANES CROWN STONEWARE LAUNDRY TUBS. 
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(PATENT APPLIED FOR), 


At about the Cost of Wooden Tubs. 


THe Wooven Wasu Tus Must Go: 

Because it Leaks. 

Because it absorbs filthy and soapy wash 
water, rendering it offensive to smell and in- 
iurious to health, 

Because it splits and warps, separating joints, 
and leaving breeding places for Roaches 
and Water Bugs, 

Because McShane’ s Crown Stoneware Laun- 


dry Tubs COST NO MORE 





And are made of one piece only, being 
seamless, and warranted not to leak, and will 
be used by every one in preference, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY McSHANE &CO. 
50 and 52 Myrtle Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


THe STanpina SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of "freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


MADE IN 
















SIX FOOT LENGTHS 


of a Single Sheet of 


SORT STEREBL. 


Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


AGENTS: 
W. D. WHITE, - . CHICAGO, ILL. 
R. E. DEWEY &CO.,-— - < is 
J. D. CANDLER & CO., - DETROIT, MICH. 
SHACKLETON BROS., - CLEVELAND, O. 
G. H. PETERS & SON, - BUFFALO, N.Y. 





FIRE BRICK 
SEWER bree?’ ay. 








RHOADS & RAMSEY, 


107 LA SALLE ST. 
(Chamber of Commerce.) 
Yards—8g N. Elizabeth Street. 
35th Street & L.S. & M.S. R.R., 
and Englewood. 





PIPE 





Metallic Frame Wire 


NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH CO'S 


PATENT STIFFENED 


Fireproof Wire-Lathing. 





The best surface upon which to plaster. 

It can be applied by any ordinary mechanic. 

It can be applied directly to brick walls. 

It is more easily and rapidly applied than any other Wire-Lathing. 


For discounts and particulars apply to 


NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH CoO., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Or or JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, 


117 LIBERTY ST., NEW YorK. 
215 & 217 LAKE StT., CHICAGO, ILL. 
14 DRuMM St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CRESTING. 


] rid dy Malleable and Cast Iron 
| } | TOWER ORNAMENTS. FINALS, 
WEATHER VANES, STABLE FITTINGS, 


rt. IRON FENCE. 


ALSO 


Address Hanika tron Fence Co., 
LAWN MOWERS, 9 semmscrrmnn. orzo. 





Full size of L athing ened to brick wall. 



















































Will last a lifetime. Architects can save trouble for their clients by 
specifying these goods. Samples on application. 


Samson Cordage Works, J. P. Tolman & Co., 164 High St., Boston, Mass. —. 2 


DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is superior to anyother Portland Cement made. It is very finely ground, always uniform and reliable, 
and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, etc., 
than other well-known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. It is unalterakle in 
volume and not liable to crack. 











WINDOW SCREENS. 





Over 40,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 
Brookline, Mass, 


Send for Circulars and References. 





8,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, and it has 


also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at Washington. 
Pamphlet with directions for its employment, testimonials and tests sent on application, 


MEACHAM & WRIGHT, Agents, 
98 Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. THIELE, 


78 Witi1aM Street, NEW YORK 
Sole Agent United States. 
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——0r— CHICAGO LAUNDRY DRYER CO., 


Every Description. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


FINE BRONZE TRIMMINGS, 


And carry a Large Stock of all the Leading Makes. 
All the latest inventions of merit can be found with us, We are Chicago Agents for 


Geer’s Spring Hinge, Norton Door Check and Spring, 


“Architect”’ Sliding Door Hangers and several other specialties. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ORR & LOCKETT, 


184 & 186 CLarK STREET and 138 Monroe STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





218 La Salle Street, = = CHICAGO. 





Chicago Union Lime Works 


F, E. SPOONER, Agent, 


===MANDEACTURERS Oe 


Chicag go Quick Lime, 


McAdam and Concrete Stone. 











153 South Market Street, CHICAGO. 


Telephone No. 234. 








BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS. 





Commercial Furniture, Office Desks, 
Bank Counters, Interior Fittings, 
fine Brass Work, Railings, eo y 
Wickets, Gates, Wire Screens, etc. 4 24 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO, #RRHG 
TE. 








686 Broadway, 195 Wabash av., 
New York. Chicago. 
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J. W. Wattracsz, Secretary. 


W. R. Atven, President. 
T. F. Watsnu, Treasurer. 


E, M, Smirn, Vice-President. 


SYENITE GRANITE COMPANY, 


SUPERIOR GRAY AND RED GRANITE 


——FOR— 





Monumental, Architectural ee 
ak and Mural Work, 


GENERAL OFFICE, 
125 South 4th Street, . ST. LOUIS, MO. 


QUARRIES AND WORKS AT 
Syenite, St. Francois Co., and at Graniteville, Iron Co., Missouri. 








DESIGNS AND } ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 








S. 8S. GODLEY, 


Resident Director. | 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 
175 Dearborn Street. 


HYDRAULIC AND STEAM 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT 


KLEVATORS 


CRANE ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices & Works, 219 S. Jefferson St., 
CHIICAGO. 


NEW YORK, 40 and 42 Wall Street. BOSTON, Mason Building. 
PITTSBURGH, 111 Water Street. ST. LOUIS, Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. 
CLEVELAND, Blackstone Building. MINNEAPOLIS, 321 Hennepin Ave. 








